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MACFARLANE # 


WILLOWS 


HE MacFarlane farm was the 

show place of our country com- 

munity. A good start in early life 
together with ability and native thrift 
had resulted in Grandfather MacFar- 
lane’s acquiring what was known 
among us at that time as a good-sized 
fortune. Before either of my grand- 
parents was fifty years old they had 
built, beyond the big red barns, a 
pretty cottage for Uncle Stephen and 
Aunt Mary and had ceased to be 
active in working the farm. 

Grandmother devoted her time to 
caring for her wide, rambling old farm- 
house, and grandfather began to do 
all the odd jobs round the place that 
he had longed to do during the 
crowded years of his active life. He 
kept the plain substantial buildings 
neatly painted. There was never any 
question what the color of the paint 
should be; any color for the barns 
except red with white trimmings 
would have looked odd; any color for 
the house except white with green 
blinds would have been beneath the 
dignity of MacFarlane farm. He de- 
voted much time and care to the fine 
orchard, which contained early and 
late apples of improved varieties, 
cherries, pears and plums, especially 
the delicious greengages without which 
no old-time Eastern garden was 
thought to be complete. 

Under grandfather’s care the wide 
dooryard became a place of beautiful 
beds and borders and flowering shrub- 
bery. He set out hedges and trees along 
the roadside and the lanes; he trained 
vines over a rough and rocky corner 
of the grounds; he built lattice and 
planted shrubbery to shut off an un- 
desirable view of the stables and the 
barnyard; and at last at the sunny 
southerly end of the house he built the 
spacious glassed room for winter plants 
that proved the wonder and delight of 
all the neighborhood. 

What a riot of bright bloom and 
foliage glowed in that room! I can 
hear grandmother now describing to 
me the beauty of the plants for my 
childish edification and can almost 
breath the pungent fragrance and see 
the wonderful color of the blossoms 
against the snow outside. There were 
geraniums of every hue; there were 
fuchsias and begonias and a wonder- 
ful cactus with enormous crimson 
cuplike blossoms. Our city-bred rela- 
tives called the room a conservatory, 
but we knew it simply as the plant 
room. 

Grandfather and Grandmother Mac- 
Farlane took great comfort and pride 
in all the improvements and were 
constantly planning how they might 
make the place still more pleasant and 


delightful. Whenever they reached the top of 
the hill on their way home from the village 
they always looked with pleasure at their 
trim homestead. “Looks pretty good,” grand- 
father would-remark with satisfaction. 

“How that row of maples has grown!” 
grandmother might respond. “There are just 
enough trees in the dooryard; I never ad- 
mired a house smothered in foliage, and I 
don’t believe foliage is healthy.” 

But both realized that something was lack- 
ing to make the place as attractive as they 
would wish to see it. Somehow it 
lacked a comfortable and homelike 
look. 

It was only after several years 
of vain wondering and experiment- 
ing that Grandfather MacFarlane 
found out what was the real 
trouble. “The place needs back- 
ground,” he declared with convic- 
tion one day. “Everything is in 
front. I’ve observed that the prettiest coun- 
try places have fine barns for a background, 
or have a slope of land or clumps of trees 
right behind the house.” 

Our barns were situated at one side of the 
house, beyond the garden and the little 
orchard. A few rods behind the house the 
ground dropped off abruptly in a rough ledge 
at the foot of which ran a little stream. In 
spite of the pretty plantings the house stood 
out bleak and bare against the horizon. 
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“You have discovered the difficulty, I do 
believe,” said grandma. “It’s real clever of 
you, Jonathan. I’d never have guessed what 
was wrong, but I see now, since you have 
pointed it out. Trees seem to be the only 
thing we can use; we can’t move the barns 
or erect a hill! But how could we ever get 
trees to grow on that rough ledge?” 

Grandfather said nothing, but he was not 
a man to give up easily. 

One day while he and grandma and Uncle 
Stephen’s wife were together at the big house 
he announced triumphantly, “I’ve 
got the idea! Willows! Willows will 
grow like weeds along that creek 
bottom. In five years they will be 
a fine background for the place and 
will improve year by year. I’m 
going to hitch up old Dolly right 
now and drive over to Elder Creek 
for cuttings.” 

“Why, Jonathan, the very thing,” 
grandma exclaimed with animation. “Wil- 
lows are real pretty a ways off, and nothing 
grows to beat them. But,” she added em- 
phatically, “I wouldn’t have a willow tree 
any nearer my house than that creek bottom 
for anything.” 

Although the good lady’s manner was 
usually calm and even soothing, she had a 
way of occasionally saying something in a 
very positive tone and with a spirited tilt of 
her head that indicated a will of her own. 


g ‘‘Why not set out the rest, seeing you have them?’’ 
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“Weren’t you unwise to say that?” 
Aunt Mary inquired as grandfather 
started for the barn. “Father had that 
set look to his mouth, seems to me.” 

For a moment grandmother looked 
a bit chagrined; then she lifted her 
head and made a gesture. “I don’t 
know as I’ve any cause to worry,” she 
observed. “If brown beans won’t grow 
on MacFarlane farm, I’ve my doubt 
about willow trees’ doing it!” 

Aunt Mary laughed. She had heard 
of the episode of the brown beans, 
which had happened before she mar- 
ried into-the family, and she admired 
pretty little Grandma MacFarlane per- 
haps because of more or less unsuc- 
cessful encounters of her own with 
the most prominent characteristic of 
the MacFarlane family. Grandfather 
was a good man, upright, kind, gen- 
erous and as honest as daylight, but 
once his mind was made up he was 
“set.” No one was ever sure what 
might not arouse his unyielding stub- 
bornness. The affair of the brown 
beans had begun one evening after the 
elder MacFarlanes had had supper at 
the home of an old neighbor. 

“Jane had a delicious supper,” re- 
marked grandma appreciatively on the 
way home. “Everything was good ex- 
cept the beans. I can’t see why Brate 
keeps raising those brown beans; they 
certainly do not taste so good as the 
white ones.” Perhaps at that instant 
grandma caught a glimpse of her hus- 
band’s face, for she added judiciously, 
“Nothing can beat the white marrows 
that you raise, Jonathan.” 

“T liked the beans,” grandfather had 
replied. “I intend to get seed of Brate 
and plant brown beans this spring in- 
stead of white marrows.” 

Neither said anything further. But 
a week later grandfather came home 
with four quarts of brown beans and 
put them with some other garden seeds 
on the top shelf of the pantry. One 
night when the minister was taking 
supper at the farm grandma brought 
in a large dish of brown beans. If 
grandfather was displeased he did not 
mention it before the guest. But the 
next morning he inquired, “HoWw’d 
you come to cook my seed beans, 
mother? Are we all out of white 
beans?” 

“Why, no,” grandma had replied; 
“but the white ones were all over in 
the granary, and I was in a hurry. The 
brown beans looked so clean and nice 
I thought I’d just use some. Brate has 
lots more seed; I’ll get you some next 
time I go over there.” 

She was as good as her word. 
“Brate,” she remarked, on returning, 
“says he doubts whether you can 
raise these beans on this place, Jona- 
than. He says they need sandy land 
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like his lower lot; and you know we've al- 
ways been so glad that our farm isn’t sandy.” 

“T guess they’ll grow,” said grandfather 
shortly. 

But the beans did not grow. For three suc- 
cessive years he stubbornly procured the seed 
and carefully planted it; yet he harvested 
scarcely a brown bean! 

“Funny now about beans,” grandma often 
used to say when she served delicious white 
marrow beans to appreciative guests. “Brate 
Doyle raises real nice brown beans, but brown 
beans won’t grow on this place. Jonathan has 
tried ’em ever so many years.” 

And then grandfather’s eyes would twinkle. 
He knew when he was fairly beaten. He 
could always appreciate a joke on himself— 
long afterwards! If there were any reason 
except the absence of sand that the brown 
beans failed to grow, serene Grandmother 
MacFarlane did not mention it. 

Grandfather came home early with his 
willow cuttings; and after supper grandma 
went down along the creek bottom with him 
to help set them out. “They ought to do right 
well,” she reasoned aloud as she dipped water 
from the shallow but rapid stream. “Willows 
need lots of moisture, and it is real handy 
here to water them. We must come down 
every evening and dip water round ’em until 
they get a good start. I declare I don’t know 
when I’ve been so pleased about anything as 
I am about these willow trees. It was real 
smart of you, pa, to see why our place didn’t 
look the way it ought and to think of these 
willows as a remedy.” 

Grandfather merely grunted and began to 
gather up the tools that he had used for 
planting. 

“You through?” inquired grandma. “Why 
not set out the rest, seeing you have them?” 
She pointed to three especially fine cuttings 
that lay in the basket. 

“I’m going to set them out in the door- 
yard,” the old gentleman replied laconically. 

With undiminished cheerfulness the little 
lady emptied her dipper and without another 
word followed him to the dooryard. 

The farm buildings faced south. Neither 
tree nor veranda had been put at the front 
of the house to keep out the sunlight. Dur- 
ing the summer, grandmother had always 
argued the sun would be too high to shine 
in unpleasantly at a south door or window; 
during the nine months that remained the sun 
would be most welcome. It was only the west 
side of the house that needed shading in the 
hot summer afternoons. “I like the east side 
fairly clear too,” she would say; “morning 
sunshine is always a joy.” 

Grandma’s reasoning was good. No pleas- 
anter house could be imagined than her own. 
Living rooms were cheery with morning sun- 
light. The unshuttered south windows and 
doors were cool and airy in summer, but as 
the sun sank lower during the winter months 
it slanted, warm and pleasant, into the plant 
room full of gay blossoms and filled the big 
sitting room with cheer. 

With spade and willow cuttings grand- 
father went straight for the sacredly pre- 
served open space beside the front gate. While 
he dug a hole and firmly set one of the little 
trees into it grandma hastened to the well for 
a pail of water. “When the tree gets a little 
size it ought to shade the dooryard and the 
front of the house real nice,” she observed, 
casting an appreciative glance upward as if 
at imaginary branches. 

Grandfather made no comment. When he 
planted the second tree impertinently in front 
of the precious plant room grandma only 
smiled; and when he set the last tree close 
beside the pleasant west kitchen door she 
remarked cheerfully: “Now this one ought to 
do best of all, seems to me. The soil is extra 
good and deep right here, and this one will 
get lots of water, thrown out from the 
kitchen. I’ve got so I use the kitchen drain so 
much for everything that I'll probably have 
a hard time remembering the trees at first; 
but plenty of water can just as well be 
thrown out round this little tree without 
making an extra step, you’ve planted it so 
handy. They do say a willow can’t get too 
much water.” 

All the willow settings received much care 
and attention. “I’ll water these up here by the 
house while you attend to those down by the 
brook,” grandma would say of an evening. 
“I believe to goodness I see green leaves or 
shoots starting out. Now doesn’t that beat all 
you ever saw?” 

Never had any improvement on the place 
aroused more interest and solicitation. For the 
whole family realized that something about 
the buildings or their surroundings was amiss, 
and everyone believed that grandfather had 
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hit on just what was needed to make the 
homestead attractive. 

In a few weeks it was evident that every 
little cutting along the edge of the creek had 
taken root. But in the dooryard the tree near 
the gate began to wilt and droop. Grandma 
mentioned the fact to grandfather after one 
of her daily visits of inspection to the borders 
and the shrubbery. Grandfather went out 
alone to examine the cutting, but he could 
discover no mark of injury on it. Every 
evening the moist earth round it was proof 
that it had been faithfully watered. Yet the 
little tree drooped. By midsummer the cut- 
ting in front of the plant room also began to 
droop; and by fall not a willow cutting in 
the dooryard was alive! 

The following spring when the frost had 
gone out of the ground Grandfather Mac- 
Farlane said that he intended to hitch Dolly 
and drive to Elder Creek to get three willow 
cuttings. 

“Tl just go with you,” his wife replied. 
“T love woods and creeks in early spring.” 

Both went, and later they set out the new 
cuttings where the unfortunate cuttings of 
the year before had been. But, alas! the new 
ones also seemed destined to die. It is true 
that grandfather watched over them more 
jealously than before, and that grandma 
watered and tended them faithfully. They 
took root, and little green shoots started out 
bravely, but they did not last long. This time 
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y AN! O NAN!” 
The boyish treble sounded above the 
click of the typewriter, and Nancy 
Winthrop, who might have been pretty but 
was not, stopped and with a gesture of im- 
patience brushed back her disordered hair. 
“Rodney Winthrop!” she cried. “You know 
better than to interrupt me.” 

“But I want my baseball pants mended, 
Nan. They’re awfully ripped, and I have to 
be on the field in fifteen minutes.” 

“T can’t help it, Rod. Father wants this 
article typed by noon, and I’ve just begun it. 
You should have told me about the trousers 
on mending day.” 

“Well,” wailed Rod, “what am I going to 
do? I can’t keep the game waiting, can I?” 

Nancy threw up her hands. “Oh, stop 
howling, Rod, and go get the grubby things.” 

Rodney grinned and started for the door. 

“Bring my sewing basket,” called Nancy, 
frowning. 

In five minutes the garment was mended. 
“See, Nan?” Rodney said triumphantly. “It 
didn’t take long. You could have done it 
while you were talking about it.” 

“That isn’t the point, Rod. What I’m eter- 
nally trying to do is to train this family to 
some standard of efficiency.” 

“Huh,” said Rodney. “I don’t wonder they 
call you Super-Nan.” 

“What’s that, Rod?” Nancy’s cheeks had 
suddenly flamed, and her brother looked un- 
easy. 

“Tt’s what Sue’s crowd calls you,” he said. 

“As if I cared what they call me,” Nancy 
cried defiantly. 

A puzzled, half-sullen look came into Rod- 
ney’s eyes. “Well,” he said, “I don’t see any 
sense in getting a fellow mad by pretending 
you aren’t going to do a thing when you 
mean to do it all the time.” And he was off. 

Nancy resumed her typing, but her mind 
was not on it. Super-Nan! She tried to con- 
vince herself that the name was a tribute, 
but failed. They used the name in mock- 
ery! Susan, who was her sister, and who was 
younger than Nancy by two years, was 
frankly called Sunbeam Sue by her friends, 
and Susan loved the name. But Super-Nan! 
And to use the name slyly! Tears came into 
Nancy’s eyes, but she typed steadily on. 

Ten minutes later her father entered the 
library. “Hello, Nan! How goes it ?” he asked. 

“All right.” Out of harmony with the world 


the tree near the kitchen door was the first to 
droop. Grandfather dug round the roots of it 
to see whether grub or insect was at work 
there; he found none; the ground seemed to 
be ideal. Yet one after another the cuttings 
died. 

Every spring the old couple went to Elder 
Creek for willow cuttings; yet fall never 
found a live willow tree in the dooryard. 

“Tt is so pretty down there by the creek,” 
grandma used to say. “The brown water and 
the tender new bark and the pussy willows! I 
declare I can’t bring myself to feel real sorry 
about the willows’ dying, in spite of all the 
work we’ve put on them. For if it weren't 
for getting new cuttings I’d never get down 
Elder Creek in the early spring!” 

Perhaps grandfather also enjoyed the little 
yearly journey to the creek; perhaps pleasure 
rather than obstinacy kept alive his determi- 
nation to set out the three willow cuttings in 
the dooryard every spring. 

It was astonishing that in five years trees 
could have grown as large as the willows 
down by the creek. Their roots went deep 
into the moist earth; their tops were high; 
their branches were thick and graceful. Al- 
ready the white house shone like a great pearl 
against their lacy green foliage. MacFarlane 
farm was at last becoming a thing of gen- 
uine beauty. 

“Kind of queer about willows,” grandma 
used sometimes to remark when people 
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praised the beautiful hedge along the creek. 
“Every tree grew fine down there; but wil- 
lows don’t seem to do anything in our door- 
yard. Jonathan has planted them every year 
now for five years, and they die off every 
time.” 

One day when she spoke of the willows in 
the dooryard grandfather’s eyes suddenly 
twinkled. “I give You my word I'll never 
plant another willow tree in this yard,” he 
said; “but I’d like to know, ’Lizabeth Ann, 
what ailed those willow trees I set out. The 
soil is good, and I planted ’em best I know 
how. Never any sign of their getting injured 
in any way. You certainly watered them 
faithful —” 

“Maybe that was it, the water,” suggested 
grandma, whose eyes also were twinkling. 
“You see, occasionally I used—the teakettle.” 

As long as grandfather lived he always de- 
lighted in telling about the willow trees and 
the teakettle. Once he was fairly beaten, he 
could see a joke as well as the next person. 

No more willow cuttings were ever planted 
on MacFarlane farm; but to this day the old 
MacFarlane willows near the creek are the 
beauty spot of a lovely old country place. 
Every year they are faithfully trimmed and 
thinned and cared for. And many is the time 
that one of us later MacFarlanes has con- 
quered an inborn streak of obstinacy by say- 
ing, “Oh, well, what’s the use—willow trees 
won’t grow in our dooryard, anyway !” 





But it was Susan that swung the dinner along as if on a wave of laughter 


in general and the Winthrop family in par- 
ticular, Nancy replied somewhat shortly. 

“I’m off for a round of calls,” said Dr. 
Winthrop; “I came in just to tell you that 
Compton Conover passes through Harchester 
tonight and will stop over till the midnight 
train to pay us that long-delayed call. He’ll 
be here to dinner, Nan.” 

Dr. Winthrop spoke nervously; he stood 
somewhat in awe of his older daughter. 

“Father!” Nancy looked at him reproach- 
fully, and her frown deepened. “Can’t I make 
| eames that Thursday is Sarah’s day 
out ?’ 

“And is this Thursday? I’m mighty sorry, 
Nan, but I can’t very well Wire him not to 
stop because it’s our cook’s day off. Can’t 
you get a simple little dinner?” 

“You asked me to have this medical article 
typed by noon.” 

“That can wait. Or — It doesn’t seem quite 
hospitable, Nan, but I could take young 
Conover to the club.” 

Nancy shrugged her shoulders. “Oh, bring 
him along,” she said. “I’ll get something. 
Don’t expect much.” 

Dr. Winthrop did his best to placate her. 
“T’m sorry, Nan,” he repeated. “I don’t mean 
to be inconsiderate, but this is beyond my 
control. You see that, don’t you?” 

“T suppose so, father. Only, if you had a 
different kind of daughter—or if you de- 
pended on Susan to run the house — Well, I’ll 
manage, I suppose. I usually do.” 

Dr. Winthrop went off moodily to make 
his calls. Later when Nancy served luncheon 
her air of aloofness sobered the whole family. 
Rodney, who had played good baseball, was 
eager but timid about describing the game; 
Susan, who had taken a trip into the country 
in a friend’s automobile, was sitting with her 
hands folded; and under. Nancy’s accusing 
eye Dr. Winthrop felt one degree removed 
from a criminal. “It isn’t too late to decide 
to take Conover to the club,” he told her. 

Susan, who might not have been pretty but 
was, opened her blue eyes wide. “Compton 
Conover coming here tonight? My word! 
Won’t the girls envy me? A real author! Dad, 
it was awfully decent of you to choose his 
father for your best college friend.” 

“Hush, Susan! How about it, Nan?” 

“T’ll manage. But hereafter —” 


But Dr. Winthrop had abruptly left the 
table, and Nancy looked at him reproachfully. 
Rodney also left the table. 

The two sisters faced each other across the 
white cloth. “Horrid luck, old dear,” Susan 
said blithely; “but you can do it. And could 
you make a few sandwiches, honey? Anne 
Terrill’s picnic is this afternoon, and I have 
to put a fresh collar and cuffs on my sweater. 
T’ll be home in time to make the salad.” 

“You won’t, and you know it,” retorted 
Nancy. “You and Rod and even father are 
the most irresponsible people on earth. You 
haven’t the’ slightest regard for me. You pass 
on to me the things you should do yourselves 
and —” 

“But you do them so well,” Susan said and 
laughed. “If you didn’t, I suppose we’d have 
to do them ourselves.” 

“Asking me to make sandwiches on top of 
everything else!” 

“But you will, dear? Mine are such taste- 
less things. Please, honey! I know we're a lot 
of slackers—at least Rod and I are,” she 
added quickly. “But we adore you, Nan, and 
we're awfully proud of you. Wouldn’t cucum- 
ber sandwiches with a suggestion of scraped 
onion be jolly ?” 

Without replying Nancy stalked to the 
kitchen, took the bread from the box and put 
some butter in the sun to soften. The line 
that formed between her wide-spaced gray 
eyes was not attractive, and her well-modeled 
lips trembled as she sliced the bread. 

She spent the afternoon preparing a de- 
licious dinner for her father’s guest. Just 
before the dinner hour Susan rushed into the 
kitchen, breathless and penitent. “O Nan, I 
am so sorry!” she exclaimed. “Freda Lang 
brought me in, and we had a puncture.” 

“Tf it hadn’t been a puncture, it would have 
been something else.” 

“Ts the salad made, Nan?” 

“Yes, the salad is made. The mousse is 
made too. Rod was coming home to crush the 
ice, but he also was unavoidably detained. 
He’s upstairs now, changing his clothes, and 
you’d better be doing the same thing.” 

“T know I’m a bad child.” Susan looked at 
her sister’s damp hair and her sober blue 
frock. “Aren’t you going to change, Nan?” 

“It doesn’t matter about me, and there 
isn’t time to get into anything else now.” 
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“But with Compton Conover coming! Oh, 
well, you clothe yourself with’ ideas and 
stick epigrams into your hair. That’s what 
comes of having brains. How can you endure 
this hot kitchen? You must be a salamander. 
Well, I who am about to fly salute you.” 

That evening Dr. Winthrop presented his 
family to the young author and led the way 
to the dining room; he was entirely at ease 
about the dinner; he knew Nancy. The im- 
maculate linen, the cut glass and the silver 
gleaming in the candlelight and the lilies of 
the valley in their nest of moss all pleased 
his eye, and he cast on Nancy a warm glance 
of appreciation, which took a little of the 
chill out of her heart. 

But it was Susan that swung the dinner 
along as if on a wave of laughter. Freshly 
washed and dressed, and stimulated both by 
her day in the open and by the presence of 
a well-known young author, she sparkled and 
helped the others to forget Nancy’s unrespon- 
sive silence. 

When Nancy was serving the dessert Dr. 
Winthrop noticed the blue shadows of fatigue 
beneath her eyes, and when the others had 
gone into the living room he lingered with 
her. “It was a corking dinner,” he said boy- 
ishly. “Now let everything stand and come 
into the other room.” 

“T’m all right, dad.” 

“T want you to get acquainted with Con- 
over. You scarcely exchanged a word during 
dinner. I want him to know what a capable 
daughter I have.” 

Susan’s voice, raised in song, drifted out to 
them. 

“Sue will show him, father.” 

“Please come and sing for us, honey. I 
don’t want him to gauge the musical ability 
of the family by Sue’s voice.” 

But Nancy would not yield. The table had 
to be cleared; the food had to be put away. 

“Nan, don’t be obstinate. I couldn’t help 
this, could I?” 

“No.” 

“You should insist on the others helping 
you.” 

“Tt’s all right, father. Go on in and talk 
with your guest. I’ll come in later.” 

Nancy washed the dishes. She smarted 
under the memory of the dinner, during 
which she had had no leisure to enter into 
sustained conversation and show that she was 
familiar with other things than housekeeping. 
Susan’s gay banter, she knew, had made her 
appear like a middle-aged housekeeper with 
a capable hand and a dull mind. “Well,” she 
thought, “he can’t be such a wonder, or Sue’s 
silly chatter wouldn’t amuse him.” 

“Nan!” It was Susan’s voice in a whisper. 
“I meant to help, honestly I did, but I 
couldn’t get away, and now I’ve got to go 
down to Hilda Bennett’s. Sorry; good-by !” 

When the work was finished Nancy gave 
one disinterested look at her face in the 
crinkly kitchen mirror and went out to the 
piazza to cool off for a moment before join- 
ing her father and his guest. She sank into a 
chair by a French window through which 
the voices of the men came clearly. “You have 
an unusual daughter, Dr. Winthrop,” she 
heard Compton Conover say. 

“Ves; Nancy has kept us together since her 
mother died.” 

There was a long period of what appeared 
to be awkward silence. Nancy understood; 
Compton Conover had meant Susan! Irre- 
sponsible, silly Susan! Nancy shrank into her 
chair and caught her lip in her teeth. She 
could not enter that room. She went into the 
house and, creeping past the door, went up 
to her room and sat down by a window. 

Susan came home at last, and then Nancy 
heard her father’s step on the stair. “Nan! 
Aren’t you coming down?” 

“No, father.” Her voice sounded strange 
in her own ears. “I’m tired. Please say good 
night for me.” 

“Can I do anything for you?” 

“No, thank you, dad. Good night.” 

Near midnight she heard her father and 
Susan going out with the guest. “They’re 
walking to the station with him,” she thought. 

They were, and on the way home Dr. Win- 
throp took his younger daughter to task. 
“Susan —” 

“That means you’re cross, daddy. Other- 
wise, Sue.” 

“Has it ever occurred to you that you are 
drinking the best of life and leaving the dregs 
to Nan?” 

“In plain words, I’m selfish. Is that it, 
dad?” 

“In plain words, yes.” 

“Well, I'll admit it if you like. So is Rod. 
But, dad, Nan encourages us to be selfish. If 
we don’t do our work, she does it for us. Oh, 
she scolds and grumbles about it, but we’ve 
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** Hello, people !’’ she greeted them gayly. ‘‘Is anybody at all glad to see me >’’ 


learned to close our ears. You are worrying 
about what happened tonight because you 
aren’t desensitized as Rod and I are.” 

“T don’t like to hear you talk like that. It 
seems to me that life is passing for Nan with- 
out much pleasure.” 

“VYou’re mistaken, dad. She gets her pleas- 
ure in having the Harchester matrons tell her 
how wonderfully she is mothering the Win- 
throp non-essentials.” 

“You are flippant, Sue. Understand, child, 
that I want you to help. her more.” 

“Just as you say, dad. Here we are. Night, 
daddykins.” 

Nancy spent a restless night; all her griev- 
ances seemed magnified. The dinner had been 
the climax. She had looked forward to Comp- 
ton Conover’s visit eagerly; she had been 
anxious to try her wit against the theories 
he expressed in his books; but all she had 
done was to appease his youthful appetite. If 
he had been older—but he was of her own 
generation! His indifferent eyes! She wasn’t 
accustomed to being slighted. Harchester 
knew her for what she was. But did Har- 
chester know? Or did it have its tongue in its 
cheek ? Super-Nan! 

The next morning Nancy’s face was pale, 
and her eyes were heavy as she sat at the 
head of the table. “Father,” she began when 
there was a lull in Rodney’s banter, “the col- 
lege at Harmon is offering a good course in 
music this summer. I’d like to go.” 

A sudden look of relief passed across Dr. 
Winthrop’s face. He had been worrying about 
Nancy almost all night. “Fine!” he exclaimed. 
“It will do you good, and it will mean that 
these young things will have to do something 
useful.” 

“He wants me to go,” Nancy was thinking 
bitterly while Susan and Rodney were wail- 
ing at the mention of responsibility. 

“You can live with your Aunt Harriet,” 
the doctor said. 

“Never!” was Nancy’s decided reply. “She 
would drive me mad in a week.” 

Aunt Harriet was Dr. Winthrop’s sister, 
beloved by Susan and Rod, but scorned by 
Nancy because at the age of fifty she was 
still interested in youth and in such things as 
bonbons and a permanent wave. 

“Just as you say, honey; it’s your party. 
And don’t economize, Nan.” 

“Listen to the man,” said Susan. 

“T’m not talking to you,” the doctor said 
and grinned. “Go as far as you like, Nan; it 
has been a profitable season for me, and I 
can give you a pretty holiday. Will you come 
up for week-ends ?” 

“T don’t think so; there will be concerts 
and things.” Nancy left the table, depressed. 
She had expected opposition and had been 
prepared to submit and to give up her plans; 
but no one had opposed her. She realized that 
she was caught in her own web of insincerity 
and that she must either go through 

with her programme or appear 
ridiculous. 

A week of hurried preparations 
flew past. “Take my evening gown, 
Nancy.” The offer was Susan’s 
supreme sacrifice. “You'll be lovely 
in it, and I shan’t need it.” 

“You don’t seem to understand 





that I’m going for work,” Nancy replied 
irritably. “The girls whom I shall be with will 
think of something besides clothes.” 

“Well,” said Susan, “the girl who isn’t in- 
terested in clothes ought to have her brain 
examined.” 

Nancy’s first week at summer school was 
not altogether to her liking. She met a score 
of attractive girls who, because of their pretty 
frocks and carefully arranged hair, she de- 
cided were frivolous. At the opening reception 
she felt conspicuous in her plain white skirt 
and blouse and went home early. 

But she found one balm for her unhap- 
piness; she could imagine how the others were 
missing her at home. In her mind she saw 
Rodney in rags, a disgrace to the family, and 
Susan ordering meals without a thought of 
calories and health. She could see her father; 
his face was growing gaunt and his eyes were 
troubled. The picture made her almost happy. 

The second Friday in spite of cheerful 
letters she started impulsively for home. The 
family were at dinner when she stole into the 
hall; she heard laughter. Anne Terrill’s voice! 
And Lois Little’s! Was Sue entertaining the 
whole town. Goodness, how the bills must be 
mounting! Poor Sarah and poor father! Just 
then her father’s laugh rang out, care-free 
and vibrant. 

“Rod and I did all this by ourselves,” 
Susan was boasting. “Didn’t we, Rod?” 

“Sue’s system is right,” Rod said. “Want 
ice cream? All right, freeze it. If you don’t, 
no ice cream. Take it or leave it, and no hard 
feelings either way. Isn’t that so, father?” 

“Now,” Susan broke in, “half of us will 
clear the table and wash the dishes while the 
rest clear the living room for dancing. Dad, 
you run along and be ready to one-step with 
your second-born. Everybody ready ?” 

There was a scraping of chairs, and Nancy 
fled. She could not face them with the tears 
trembling on her eyelids. If she hurried she 
could gain the street before they should see 
her. There was a train back to Harmon soon, 
and she would take it. 

All Harchester was at dinner, it seemed, 
and she met no one whom she knew. Once in 
the train, she huddled into a corner of her 
seat and tried to compose herself. For the 
first time in her life she wished for some one 
in whom to confide. And suddenly she knew 
where to go. . 

She found Aunt Harriet in a figured 
kimono. “My dear child!” she cried when 
she saw Nancy’s face. “Come right in. What 
is wrong ?” 

Nancy’s head was on a purple butterfly and 
her arms were round her aunt’s plump neck. 
“Now, now!” said Aunt Harriet, patting the 
heaving shoulders. “This will never do. Sit 
down and tell me from the beginning.” 

Nancy told her everything, though she 
spoke incoherently. 

“T see,” said her aunt. “You 
thought the family would suffer; 
it hasn’t, and you are astonished 
and a little hurt.” 

“Am I so d-disagreeable as that, 
Aunt Harriet ?” 

“You are merely normal, honey. 
We’ve all had spells of gloating 
over the harrowed feelings of our 
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families. You took charge of your father’s 
house at fifteen, didn’t you, Nan?” 

Nancy nodded. 

“And all Harchester called you a wonder.” 

“They call me Super-Nan behind my 
b-back,” Nancy admitted. 

“I’m not astonished. You’ve really been 
selfish, Nan.” 

Nancy straightened up, outraged. “After all 
I’ve —” 

“Steady, dear! You have deprived Sue and 
Rod of their rightful share of personal sacri- 
fice.” 

Nancy’s gray eyes became dark. 

“What are you studying at the college, 
Nan?” 

“Music,” she replied, rolling her handker- 
chief into a moist ball. 

“Good. Learn some gay little airs and take 
classical dancing. Stop dressing like an octo- 
genarian. Laugh, honey, and play and be 
young, for youth is fleeting, and, though there 
are compensations for\ it, there are no sub- 
stitutes. Have you any money ?” 

“Plenty.” 

“Good. So have I. I would ask you to come 
to me for the rest of the term, but I think 
you need the dormitory. You may bring your 
friends here at any time. This should be an 
enlightening summer, Nan. Now I’m going to 
tuck you into bed.” 

It was late August when Nancy returned 
to her family. She had truly had an en- 
lightening experience. Youth had asserted it- 
self, and, once started, she had found it 
neither hard to play nor irksome to make 
herself attractive. Indeed she had found those 
tasks so easy that in spite of Aunt Harriet’s 
warning she thought she had won the battle. 

She had expected to arrive in Harchester 
Saturday morning, but, since the final con- 
cert had been changed to take place earlier in 
the week, she found that she could go away 
Friday. All the way home she thought of the 
surprise that her arrival would give the 
family. As she entered the house she heard 
voices in the living room and, stepping softly 
to the portiéres, she peeped in. Rodney had 
just entered the room and was talking to 
Susan, who was perched on a stepladder, 
winding reddened ivy round the chandelier. 
Jars of chrysanthemums were on the mantel, 
and brilliant branches were crossed above the 
pictures. Her father stood looking round with 
a pleased expression, and even old Sarah was 
standing in a doorway, calling it a “bonny 
room.” “Come on down, Sue,” Rodney was 
saying; “the ice cream is frozen.” Now he 
was on the stepladder in Sue’s place. 

For one ecstatic moment Nancy fancied 
that the decorations were in honor of her 
arrival. Then she remembered that her family 
were not expecting her until the next day, and 
she felt her old bitter resentment rising within 
her like a strong tide. They were celebrating 
their last night of freedom! 

When she had her feelings under control 
she threw up her head, drew her stiff lips into 
the semblance of a smile and stepped into the 
room. “Hello, people!” she greeted them 
gayly. “Is anybody at all glad to see me?” 

For an instant they were nonplused, and 
Sarah, privileged beyond the others, fled; 
Nancy had to try her hardest to hold her 
smile. “Rod, you’re dropping that vine,” she 
said. “Wait till I’ve properly greeted the 
ground-floor victims and I'll come up and 
help you. Isn’t the room gorgeous ?” 

“Nan!” Susan rushed upon her in sudden 
relief. 

“Good old Nan!” said her father. “Here, 
Sue! Give me a chance at the girl.” 

Rodney merely blinked from his perch. 

“T found I could get home a day earlier 
than I planned,” said Nancy. “What is it— 
a party? I hope so. What can I do? Rod, 
get down here and kiss your sister. Where are 
your manners?” 

Rodney descended, grinning. “I say, Nan,” 
he began, studying her face. And because he 
was the youngest he said what the others 
dared not say. “What’s the idea? You sound 
different and you look different.” 

“T should say she does!” said Susan. 
“Where did you get that dress?” 

“Like it?” inquired Nan airily. “Wait till 
you see the others. And there’s one for you, 
Sue, that you’ll adore. And I’ve a surprise for 
you, young man,” she said to Rodney. “It will 
amaze you. And I have one for you, youngest 
man,” she said to her father. “It will keep 
you up nights.” 

“Books ?” Dr. Winthrop’s eyes sparkled. 

“Perhaps. Where’s that ingrate, Sarah?” 

“Here I am, Miss Nan,” came a hearty 
voice from the door. 

“Come along and join the clan, Sarah.” 

But Rodney, still puzzled by the transfor- 
mation, could not let things rest as they were. 
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“You know you’ve changed a lot,” he said. 
“You look stunning. She’s a heap prettier 
than you are, Sue.” 

“Wretch !” 

“It’s funny, but it’s so. How did you do 
it, Nan?” 

Nan had just conquered the lump in her 
throat. She looked at them one after the 
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other and saw expressions that she had never 
seen in their eyes before. Her heart was 
thumping. “Perhaps, Rod,” she said gently, 
“some reconstruction work has been done 
outside France this summer.” 

They were all silent. Finally Rodney looked 
up, and his face beamed as his eyes met 
Nancy’s. “Hurrah for you, Nan,” he said. 


~ THE MARSHAL ~ 


‘By Arthur Stanwood Pier 


Chapter Six. Lester talks with Mr. Dean 


ROM his talk with David Lester went 
Poem chastened yet light of heart—more 

cheerful indeed than he had ever hoped 
to be again. He -had confessed, had been for- 
given and was secure in the knowledge that 
now the episode was closed and that no one 
else would ever hear of it. But he had gone 
through too much in the past few days to 
forgive himself as readily as David had for- 
given him; he was sincere in his determina- 
tion to court obscurity now rather than 
prominence and for the rest of his college 
course to live the unassuming life of the 
student. 

With that resolve in mind he immediately 
ascended from David’s room to his own, and 
there he was engaged in study when Richard 
Bradley entered half an hour later. Richard 
at once began to talk about the campaign 
for the marshalship. 

“The general opinion now seems to be that 
you’ve got a sure thing for first place,” he 
said. “Farrar will get second and Colby 
third. I’ve heard lots of fellows who don’t 
know you at qll well say they were going to 
vote for you because they think you ought 
to have been captain of either the eleven or 
the nine and that the least the class can do 
is to make it up to you.” 

“It’s good of you to take such an interest, 
Dick,” said Lester. “But I’ve got over my 
craving for honors and popularity—at least 
I think I have. I honestly think that either 
Farrar or Colby deserves the job more than 

do.” 

There was a knock at the door; then Harry 
Dawson, who was the editor of the college 
literary periodical, entered. He was a pleas- 
ant-looking fellow, lively in speech and man- 
ner and with an engaging brightness in his 
brown eyes. He began briskly: 

“T came round, Wallace, to ask you if you 
wouldn’t let us print that theme of yours 
that was read in class. It’s one of the best 
things I’ve heard this year. I asked Professor 
Worthington afterwards who wrote it, and 
he referred me to you.” 

Lester, sitting at his desk, was drawing 
lines with his pencil on his blotting pad. “No, 
I guess not, Dawson,” he replied. “Thanks 
just the same, but I don’t care to have it 
printed.” 

“But why not?” Dawson urged. “As Mr. 
Worthington said, it’s a subject that the 
whole college is interested in. And to have it 
treated by you, with your record in ath- 
letics —” 

“T don’t care to have it printed. I’m sorry.” 

Dawson was disposed to argue. “Don’t you 
think you ought to subordinate your own 
preference? A college publication has the 
right to expect the support of the fellows. 
You ovzhtn’t to have any false modesty 
about such a thing as this.” 

“Tt isn’t false modesty. I simply —” 

“Sure, it is,’ interrupted Richard. “Give 
him the theme, Lester, don’t be such a pig.” 

“Keep out of this, will you, Dick?” Lester 
raised his head to glare angrily at his room- 
mate. He turned then to Dawson. “That 
theme isn’t going to be printed; that’s all 
there is about it.” 

“Oh, all right. Sorry to have bothered you.” 
Dawson, red and indignant, rose and with a 
flashing glance at Lester, who had again re- 
lapsed over his blotter, left the room. 

“Now what did you want to talk to the 
fellow like that for?” said Richard resent- 
fully. “A perfectly good fellow who comes 
and pays you the compliment of asking you 
for your theme, and you throw him down in 
the most uncivil way! Besides trying to snap 
my head off! You’d better get back to your 
old life if hard study makes you behave 
like this.” 

“All through ?” asked Lester grimly, look- 
ing up at his roommate. 

“Yes.” Richard seized a book from the 
table and dashed its pages open wrathfully. 

For some minutes there was quiet in the 


room. Then Richard, who, in spite of a cer- 
tain rigidity that characterized him when any 
matters of principle were involved, was of 
too accommodating and friendly a disposition 
to remain at odds with anyone for insufficient 
reasons, began to make overtures. 

“Lester,” he said, “why didn’t you tell a 
fellow you’d had your theme read in class? 
You’re so secretive. When I have a little suc- 
cess I run home and blab it all to you; but 





of sullenness on his face gave way to one of 
resignation and weariness. “I'll tell you all 
about it, Dick,” he said. “I was hoping I 
could keep it from you; but it begins to look 
as if there were no use in trying to keep it 
from anyone. The theme that was read in 
class was Dave Ives’s, not mine. I took it out 
of Dave’s room and handed it in as mine. I 
changed the last page of it. That was how 
you happened to find that page of Dave’s 
theme in my wastebasket.” 

He realized already that Richard’s reac- 
tion to the confession was not at all the same 
as David’s had been. There was no sign of 
compassion in Richard’s face, only distress 
and even repugnance. 

“David knows the whole story,” said Les- 
ter. “If you want to, you can talk it over 
with him.” 

“T don’t see how you came to do it.” 

“Pressure of work that had to be made up 
—no time to write the theme and it had to 
be a good one, or else I stayed on probation. 
I suppose you’d call it just weak and dis- 
honest—as it was.” 

“Well, Lester,” said Richard slowly after a 
pause, “I can perfectly understand why you 
shouldn’t care to be elected marshal now.” 

Lester made no response, and Richard did 
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** Not until we find out how weak we are do we know what we 
must do to become strong,’’ he said 


when you do anything I can’t dig it out 
of you with a pickaxe.” 

“Tt wasn’t anything,” said Lester, 
with his eyes on his book. 

“Yes, it was too, or Dawson would never 
have been so enthusiastic. What was your 
theme about ?” 

“Oh, never mind! Can’t you see I want to 
study ?” 

“Well, it’s easy enough to answer a simple 
question, isn’t it? I should think when a 
fellow shows some interest in what you’ve 
done you might do something else than bark 
at him.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. But I’ve got to study, 
and I don’t care to be interrupted all the 
time.” 

“Well, just tell me what your theme was 
about, and I’ll let you alone.” 

Lester, enraged by this badgering, brought 
his fist down on the desk. “No, I won’t tell 
you what it was about!” he cried. “I won’t 
tell you anything about it! Mind your own 
affairs!” 

“Oh, very well then,” retorted Richard. 
“Since you’re so stuffy about it, I’ll find out 
all about it. All I have to do is to ask 
Dawson.” 

He felt even in his indignation that he was 
being childish, and he was unprepared for 
the sharp, immediate change that his words 
produced in Lester’s attitude and expression. 
Lester leaned back in his chair, and the look 


not inquire further into the circum- 

stances of the misdeed or comment on 

it. After a little time Richard rose to 

leave the room. Lester looked up at him 
imploringly. “There’s one thing, Dick, that I 
wish you’d understand,” he said. “I’m not 
feeling callous about this.” 

“No,” said Richard gravely, “I suppose 
not.’ 

He opened the door and went out. Lester 
sat gazing into space with unhappy eyes. He 
had lost the respect of one whom he liked, 
of a friend who had been even a hero wor- 
shiper. He deserved to lose it, he knew, yet 
he could not help feeling that Richard might 
have been less cruel. He wondered how they 
could go on living together now. 

Then he reflected again that he was receiv- 
ing no more punishment than he deserved, 
and that, if he was to win back his own 
self-respect, it could be only through hard 
and honest work. So he settled down to his 
studying and put Richard resolutely out of 
his mind. 

Meanwhile Richard had accepted Lester’s 
suggestion and had gone to hear David’s ver- 
sion of the story. Yet, although David made 
all the excuses for Lester’s action that were 
possible and enlarged upon his penitence, 
Richard’s condemnation remained unquali- 
fied. There was in him an inherited strain 
of inflexibility in judging deviations from 
standards of integrity and truth. 
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“He simply did a thing that an honorable 
fellow wouldn’t have done,” insisted Richard. 
“And then he lied about it. He didn’t own up 
to it until he was cornered and couldn’t lie 
any longer. I don’t doubt that he’s sorry and 
all that; but when you can’t respect a fellow 
any more, what are you to do?” 

“T don’t go so far as that,” said David. 
“He’s making a fight now to win back his 
own self-respect and my respect and yours. 
Give the boy a chance.” 

“What chance has he? I don’t see any.” 

“Well, if he keeps up the pace in studies 
that he’s been setting for himself, cuts out 
for good the idleness and loafing that were 
responsible for his getting into trouble, shows 
he isn’t seeking popularity any more and 
doesn’t care anything about it—I should 
think then you could begin to respect him 
again.” 

“It would help,” admitted Richard. 
“Though hard work can’t exactly cancel a 
dishonorable act.” 

“Friendship might help it to,” said David. 

Richard pondered, frowning. “I’m not sure 
that it isn’t my duty to do everything I can 
to keep him from being elected marshal.” 

“Tf you feel a real call to duty, go to it,” 
said David with mild irony. “You’re a true 
son of the Puritans, Dick.” 

“Vou can scoff if you want. But here you 
and I have been doing all that we could to 
get Lester elected first marshal, and now we 
find that he’s unfit to have the honor. You'll 
agree to that, I suppose.” 

David hesitated. “I don’t know that I’d 
say he was unfit.” 

“You don’t mean that you’ll still vote for 
him?” 

“I’m not sure that I shan’t.” 

“You mean to say you may vote to give 
the highest honor in the class to the one man 
in the class who you know has done a dis- 
honorable thing ?” 

“T haven’t fully decided. He’s the most bril- 
liant athlete we’ve got, he’s the most popular 
fellow generally, and he’s my oldest friend.” 

“Tf he’s elected, an injustice is done to Far- 
rar or Colby, either of whom could be chosen 
in preference if the truth were known.” 

“It won’t be a very serious injustice. Far- 
rar’s had the captaincy of the football team, 
Colby’s had the captaincy of the nine; Les- 
ter’s never had anything though he has 
contributed more to our athletic success than 
any other fellow in college.” 

“T don’t know whether you’re too lax in 
your ideas, or whether I’m too stiff in mine,” 
said Richard after a moment. “But certainly 
one of us must be wrong.” 

“My idea simply is: he’s a friend, he feels 
badly, he’s filled with remorse—treat him 
with consideration.” 

“Mine is that friendship shouldn’t blind us 
to his acts or cause us to inflict injustice upon 
another.” 

“What would you do to prevent what you 
call injustice?” asked David. “Would you go 
about telling everybody to vote for Farrar 
because you had discovered something that, 
if it were generally known, would make 
Lester ineligible?” 

“That’s the truth; I don’t know just what 
I ought to do. If anybody asks me, I'll say 
that I’m not supporting Lester, and that ] 
can’t advise anyone else to. Then of course 
T'll be asked why, and I shall simply have to 
say that I can’t tell, but that I have good 
reasons. Perhaps that isn’t going far enough. 
Perhaps I ought to go round and see all the 
fellows that I’ve called on in Lester’s interest 
_ tell them that in my judgment it’s all 
off.” 

“If you do either of those things,” de- 
clared David, “you'll start a lot of gossip. If 
you can’t conscientiously vote for Lester, 
don’t; that’s all right. But don’t go round 
trying to influence people to vote against him. 
You'll only blow up a scandal that won’t do 
anyone any good.” 

“T don’t see exactly how.” 

“Why, some of Lester’s friends will be in- 
dignant and will demand that you tell what 
you know or else keep quiet. You'll be driven 
to hinting and finally to telling. And I must 
say I think that it would be a great mis- 
fortune, not only to Lester, but to the class, 
to have publicity given to this matter.” 

“Yes, but on the other hand is it fair to 
keep quiet and perhaps let Lester have the 
honor that some one else deserves?” 

“That seems to me of small importance. If 
it isn’t Lester, it will be Farrar or Colby. 
They’ve had pretty much all the recognition 
they need—captain of the eleven and captain 
of the nine; they’re sure to be elected second 
and third marshals anyway. I shouldn’t 
worry about them.” 

“Lester can’t enjoy it if he is elected.” 
















lies the lonely little island of Guam. It 

is a tropical isle and has coral reefs and 
gleaming white beaches lined with palms. 
Bananas and breadfruits and all the rich 
vegetation with the brilliant coloring of the 
sunny South Sea grow upon it. It basks in 
the soft climate of perennial summer. 

Guam lies off the usual trade routes, so that 
few ships stop there. Its nearest neighbor of 
any importance is the island of Saipan in 
the Mariana Archipelago, which formerly be- 
longed to Germany and which Japan now 
governs. The little island of Yap lies 458 miles 
to the southwest, and Manila in the Philip- 
pines lies 1506 miles to the west. Yokohama 
in Japan is 1350 miles distant; Honolulu is 
3337; and San Francisco is more than 5000. 

For more than three centuries Guam be- 
longed to the king of Spain. Then one day 
during the Spanish-American War the Amer- 
ican naval officer in command of the U. S. S. 
Charleston received orders to proceed at once 
to the little island and capture it. He set forth 
with his ship and a transport and steamed out 
across the lonely, quiet Pacific until he sighted 
the island, which he had been warned was 
strongly fortified and protected by a part of 
the Spanish forces. So he cleared his decks 
for action and, as he carefully approached, 
scanned the shore through his glasses for signs 
of hostility. He saw a sparkling strip of beach 
with trees thick behind it; he saw a little 
group of thatched huts that formed a village; 
he examined a hill that he supposed concealed 
disappearing guns; and he observed a little 
round stone fort in the harbor. Near the fort 
were the masts of several ships, part of the 
Spanish fleet perhaps. He steamed in and 
opened fire with his forward guns. There was 
no reply. On the flagpole near a large house 
the Spanish flag was slowly hoisted. The com- 
mander of the Charleston ordered his marines 
to land and seize the port, and they embarked 
in the small boats. But no troops met them; 
no cannon were trained on them. Instead a 
Spanish adjutant in full uniform received 
them and bowed low; he had come to wel- 
come the Americans in the name of the 
governor. His Excellency had much appreci- 
ated the complimentary salute and sent his 
deep apologies because, being out of 
powder, he could not return the 
compliment. Another time perhaps 
he would not be so unfortunate, 
but ships were slow these days, 
and he had had no powder for 
months. Would the Americans be 
kind enough to overlook the dis- 
courtesy ? 

Since wireless telegraphy was not 
in use in those days, and since there 
was no cable to Guam and the mail 
was delivered only four times a 
year, the governor naturally knew 
nothing of the war between the 
United States and Spain. He was 
much astonished, therefore, to be 
informed that he and his people 
were prisoners of the United States, 
and that he must surrender his 
army and equipment at once. 

To protest was idle. He turned over the 
army—there were one hundred and four men, 
of whom half were Spanish and half native— 
and the guns, which had not been fired for 
generations. That is how we came to own 
Guam. 

Today the island is a prosperous American 
colony and has a total population of fifteen 
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thousand people. It is ruled by 
a governor whom the Navy 
Department appoints and who 
is in complete control in the 
province. He commands his 
army and his navy, which 
consist respectively of small 
detachments of American 
marines and sailors, and which 
are responsible for the gov- 
ernment of the island. 

There are only a_ small 
number of native-born Americans in Guam, 
and almost all of those are in government 
service. The natives, who are called Cha- 
morros, are like most of the people of the 
neighboring South Sea islands. Although the 
original inhabitants belonged to the Malay- 
sian race and were related to some of the 
tribes in the Philippines, they have received 
much foreign blood, and their descendants 
follow closely the ways of the people of the 
Spanish colonies. It used to be said that their 
ancestors were robbers, because almost four 
hundred years ago the great navigator Magel- 
lan is supposed to have been attacked and 
robbed at Guam. Ever since that time all 
the islands in the vicinity of Guam have been 
known as the Ladrones, which is the Spanish 
word for robbers. 

As a matter of fact the original natives 
have been described as a peaceful folk, great 
fishers and swimmers who sailed the flying 
proas, or large canoes, often painted red, that 
traveled at great speed and carried a trian- 
gular sail made of mats fastened to a mast. 
To come about or change tack all that was 
necessary for them to do was to shift the sail 
from one end of the craft to the other. The 
canoes had outriggers made of logs, which 
balanced them, and the natives used big pad- 
dles to steer and to propel with. The canoes 
were particularly noteworthy for their speed, 
and the natives for their prowess in the water. 

Today the natives are a peaceful, indolent 
people, kindly and easy-going. They do not 
like to work. Indeed work is not so necessary 
in Guam as it is in some places; the soil is 
rich, and the climate is soft, and things grow 
with the luxuriance of the tropics. Coffee and 
copra, which is the commercial name for 
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dried cocoanut meat, are raised for export. 
If the natives so desired they could raise 
large crops of coffee and cocoanuts and start 
an important commerce with the outside 
world; but they prefer to grow only what 
they themselves need. All manner of fruits 
and flowers and vegetables common to the 
warm countries grow on the island. There are 
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oranges and bananas, man- 
goes, alligator pears and 
breadfruit, yams and _ rice. 
There are palm groves and 
bamboos and innumerable 
brilliant flowers and vines. The 
native houses are set among 
the trees and flowers, and 
their thatched roofs are often 
covered with growing things. 

Most of the people live in 
villages and drive out in 
bullock carts to the ranchos where they raise 
the little food that they need. There is no 
commerce and but little trade. Sometimes 
four or five neighbors will work on one an- 
other’s ranchos in turn and, since nature is 
kind and cultivation is not arduous, that 
method is quite satisfactory. 

Guam is scarcely more than thirty miles 
long and from four to ten miles wide. It is 
almost entirely bordered with steep cliffs, but 
on the west side has an admirable harbor that 
is known as the Bay of Apra. At that point a 
narrow peninsula sticks out into the ocean 
and forms a cove that coral reefs protect from 
the sea. The bay is a good anchorage and, if 
it were ever fortified, would be one of the 
strongholds of the Pacific. But today it is 
merely an unimportant naval station where 
the transports stop each month. 

The peninsula south of the harbor is heav- 
ily wooded. On the mainland to the east rise 
steep hills covered with trees and cut with 
gorges. Some of the hills are more than a 
thousand feet in altitude. The southern half 
of the island also is rugged; some of the hills 
rise steeply from the sea to an altitude of 
almost one thousand two hundred feet. A 
rough road follows the seashore all the way 
round the southern part of the island, but 
that part of the country is wild and not often 
traveled. 

From the Bay of Apra another road leads 
to the town of Agafa, which is the capital. 
Agafia is an old settlement. It existed when 
Magellan discovered Guam and was then near 
one of the good springs of water on the 
island. The Spaniards made it their capital; 
when the Americans came they took it and 
have done a little to make a modern city of 





it. They have paved the streets and installed 
electricity; they have renovated the gover- 
nor’s mansion, the military hospital and other 
important buildings. The life of the town cen- 
tres round the plaza, the big square where the 
governor’s mansion, the barracks, the cathe- 
dral, the bank, the hospital and the new 
school are situated. The city is a quiet place, 





and the inhabitants are peaceful and lazy. 
Every morning the Stars and Stripes are 
raised, and every evening there is a band con- 
cert in the square. Aside from those events, 
churchgoing and cockfighting are the two 
most important diversions of the natives. 

Since the United States went to war with 
Germany there has been compulsory military 
training on the island. Up to the age of six- 
teen boys in the schools must take exercises 
and drill. The effect on the health and morale 
of the boys has been admirable. They now 
understand discipline, self-control and the 
importance of cleanliness. They have also 
learned the value of codperation. 

In addition to compulsory military training 
compulsory ratting has been recently estab- 
lished. According to a recent report, every 
native is obliged to kill a certain number of 
rats every year. Rats are such a plague as 
seriously to menace the food supply of the 
island. To induce the natives to kill them the 
government offered a bounty of two cents a 
head, but so much money was spent in that 
way that the offer had to be withdrawn. 
Between September, 1916, and February, 1919, 
1,783,937 rats were killed! 

During the same period 51,516 iguanas 
were killed. The iguana, a large lizard some- 
times from three to four feet long, eats eggs 
and kills birds and chickens; .it has caused 
so much destruction that it is classed as a pest 
along with the rats. It will not attack a man 
or a child. Another lizard, which is much 
smaller than the iguana, and which is useful, 
is the gecko, or the “Guam canary,” which 
lives in the houses of the natives and eats 
insects. On a dull evening one of the pastimes 
of the people is to watch the gecko stalk a fly 


-on the ceiling or dart after a bug on the 


veranda. 

The only snake on the island is a little crea- 
ture a few inches long and much like a worm. 
But there are shrimps and lobsters, bats and 
flying foxes and innumerable birds and also 
deer. For cattle there is the water buffalo, or 
carabao, which has been imported from Asia 
and which seems perfectly content if it can 
have a daily wallow in the mud. It is a pow- 
erful, sturdy but slow animal, useful to ride 
and drive and plough. 

On the whole, life is most peace- 
ful on the island. Day follows day 
serenely, and month follows month. 
The seasons are soft and pleasant, 
though broken occasionally by a 
violent typhoon. Trees, houses, 
crops and everything standing go 
down before the terrific wind. The 
typhoon is much dreaded; but na- 
ture is kind and sends one only 
occasionally. 

Ships have been wrecked in the 
harbor—an American transport 
came to grief in a storm during the 
war,—but for the most part those 
who live on the island lead lives of 
peace and quiet. Steamers rarely 
touch it, and the outside world is 
far away. But every morning the 
Stars and Stripes are raised over the 
island, and every evening they are 
lowered at retreat as the band plays the Star- 
Spangled Banner. The anthem is the tie that 
binds the island to America. It is the tie that 
keeps Americans interested in Guam. The peo- 
ple of the island are proud to be- under the 
protection of the Stars and Stripes, and the 
United States prizes the island as the fairest 
of its possessions in the great Pacific Ocean. 





“He certainly can’t. He doesn’t want to be 
elected. But I don’t feel called upon to pro- 
tect him from it.” 

“T still can’t see how or why he ever came 
io do it,” said Richard. 

“No, but I feel sure he’ll never do any- 
thing crooked again. Don’t make him feel 
he’s a leper, Dick. Give him another chance.” 

“You mean treat him just as if nothing 
had happened? I can’t. Something inside me 
won’t let me.” 

“How are you going to treat him, then?” 

“I don’t know, except that I can’t be on 
such easy terms with him any more. This 
t - has spoiled him for me.’ 

I don’t believe one act changes a fellow 


all over. You’ve known Lester pretty inti- 
mately, and you have always liked him very 
much and even admired him. This thing that 
he’s done isn’t characteristic of him, I feel 
sure.” 

“Don’t you suppose there are lots of men 
in prison for doing things that aren’t really 
characteristic of them? It’s the act itself— 
the kind of act that it was—that a fellow 
can’t overlook.” 

“I’m sorry you feel as you do.” 

“So am I. But I can’t help it.” 

When Richard returned to his room Lester 
was writing and did not look up. Richard 
settled himself in a chair and began to read. 
The silence to which the two thus committed 





themselves became characteristic now of their 
relations. They did not actually cease to be 
on speaking terms with each other, but they 
addressed each other as seldom as possible. 
Lester no longer availed himself of what had 
been a standing invitation to dine on Sun- 
day at Richard’s house in Boston. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bradley and Marion asked Richard why 
Lester had dropped them, and Richard re- 
plied that he guessed that wasn’t it, but that 
Lester had given up going out anywhere to 
dine with people. The family looked mysti- 
fied, but for the time being did not pursue 
the inquiry. 

On the day of the senior-class elections 
Lester was greeted with friendly smiles from 


numerous classmates as he walked from his 
room to the voting place. “It’s a sure thing 
for you,” said one who came out of the build- 
ing as Lester entered. 

“Tt shouldn’t be,” Lester answered. His 
friend laughed, not taking the remark seri- 
ously. 

The ballots were counted that evening. 
Lester and Richard were as usual silently en- 
gaged with their books when there was a 
tumultuous rush up the stairs and a bang- 
ing on the door. Lester opened the door; 
instantly half a dozen joyous youths seized 
upon him, grasped his hands, beat him on the 
back and poured out the good news. “You 
got it all right.” “You beat Farrar by a 
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hundred votes.” “‘You beat Colby by a hun- 
dred and fifty.” “Well, old top, how does it 
feel to be marshal ?” 

Lester showed his embarrassment. “It’s 
mighty good of you fellows to come and tell 
me,” he said. “But I don’t deserve to be 
marshal at all.” 

“Oh, that’s the way they always talk,” re- 
plied Joe Bingham. “We know better than 
you do whether you deserve it or not.” 

“No, you don’t. You ask my roommate 
here; he knows me better than anyone else.” 

Lester spoke on a sudden wild inspiration. 
If he were given a chance he would tell the 
crowd, resign, let Farrar have the place to 
which he was entitled — 

“No, he doesn’t deserve it,” said Richard 
quietly. “I didn’t vote for him.” 

The fellows laughed; they took Richard’s 
remark as a joke. They stayed a few moments 
longer, holding a jubilation over their friend’s 
success, and then clattered noisily down the 
stairs. 

A few moments later another caller ap- 
peared to offer his congratulations. It was 
Farrar, who had just been elected second 
marshal. He was a square-set, stocky fellow, 
with a good deal of force showing in his face; 
he was not handsome; he was blunt and 
downright of manner. Although through their 
prominence in athletics he and Lester had 
been brought into close association with each 
other throughout their college course, they 
had never been particularly friendly or sym- 
pathetic. 

When Lester saw who his visitor was he 
stood up; he felt his face growing hot. Rich- 
ard swung round in his chair and looked on; 
the realization that he was interested height- 
ened Lester’s embarrassment. 

“J want to congratulate you,” said Farrar, 
taking Lester’s hand. “I want to be among 
the first.” 

“Thank you,” said Lester. “It ought really 
to have been you, Jim.” 

“No, it oughtn’t. I won’t say that I’m not 
disappointed; of course any fellow who felt 
that he stood some show of winning such an 
honor can’t help being disappointed a little. 
But the best man won.” 

“No,” said Lester slowly, “that’s just what 
he didn’t do.” 

“Oh, yes, he did. I mightn’t have admitted 
it a month or two ago; I’d have been likely 
to say to myself then that you won by mak- 
ing up to fellows for their votes. But you 
didn’t win that way ; you won on your record 
fair and square. And I don’t feel half so dis- 
appointed as I would have felt if you’d got 
it by electioneering instead of by just plug- 
ging away at your job and letting your record 
speak for you. That’s why I say the best man 
won and the class is to be congratulated.” 

He gave Lester’s hand another firm squeeze. 
After he had gone Lester sat down again at 
his desk. “I suppose you find it very enter- 
taining,” he said to his roommate. 

“T find it painful,” Richard replied frankly. 
“The next person that comes in—I’m going to 
get out.” 

It was but a few moments before another 
congratulatory friend arrived, and Richard, 
true to his word, took his departure. He 
stayed away from the room all the rest of 
the evening; and meanwhile Les‘*er received a 
succession of visitors, among them Colby, the 
third marshal—all generously come to express 
their satisfaction at his success. 

At ten o’clock, in order to protect himself 
against a prolongation of the ordeal, he 
turned out the light, undressed in the dark 
and went to bed. 

He lay awake for a long time; he heard 
Richard come in and go to bed, and he 
wished that he had never seen Richard. At 
last an idea that gave him some comfort 
came to him, and while he was turning it 
over in his mind he fell asleep. 

David had not been among those who had 
rushed to give Lester their congratulations. 
He had felt that if Richard were in the room 
it would be awkward for both Lester and 
himself. 

But the next morning he left his door 
open while he dressed and so caught sight of 
Lester descending the stairs. He hailed and 
halted him, and then he said, “Even though 
I didn’t come to see you last night, Lester, I 
want you to know that I’m glad you got it. 
I voted for you.” 

Lester’s smile, even though forlorn, showed 
his gratitude. “I don’t see how you can recon- 
cile it with your conscience,” he said. “But 
I shan’t worry about yours; I’m having 
trouble enough with my own. Do you sup- 
pose if I went round to your house some time 
today I could see Mr. Dean?” 

David looked astonished. “Yes, I’m sure 
you could. He’s almost always at home.” 
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“Then I will call on him this afternoon.” 

“He'll be glad to see you,” said David. 

That afternoon, when Lester called and 
asked for Mr. Dean, he was shown into the 
library. Presently Mr. Dean appeared at the 
doorway, unpiloted. ‘Hello, Lester,” he said, 
advancing slowly. “I know where everything 
is in this room except you.” 

“Right here,” said Lester, 
Dean’s hand. 

“It’s very good of you to think of coming 
to see me. Have a chair.” Mr. Dean seated 
himself on the sofa. “I understand that you 
have achieved high honor. That’s fine—fine.” 

“T don’t think it’s so fine,” said Lester. 
“Tt’s about that I wanted to talk with you— 
if you'll be good enough to let me.” 

“Of course. What’s the trouble?” 

“T feel especially ashamed to come to you 
about it, and yet in another way it seems as 
if for that reason I should—you have more 
knowledge of what I’m like, and I think 
you'll understand better,” Lester said awk- 
wardly; he found it hard to make a begin- 
ning. The dark glasses gave to Mr. Dean’s 
face an inscrutable expression that was not 
helpful. “That mean and dishonest thing I 
did to you at St. Timothy’s—cribbing my 
Latin every day in class when you weren't 
able to see.” 

Mr. Dean made a gesture, impatient, dep- 
recating. “‘That’s all forgotten, Lester,” he 
said gravely. 

“But something’s happened that makes it 
necessary to recall it.” Lester leaned forward 
and twined his fingers together and looked 
at the floor; he was as uncomfortable as if 
the eyes that seemed to be gazing at him 
could really see. “I’ve done the same kind of 
thing again—only worse, much worse.” 

Then awkwardly, haltingly, he told the 
story. 

“Of course I see now what I should have 
done,” he said in conclusion. “I ought to 
have insisted that my name shouldn’t be 
voted on—I ought to have withdrawn it— 
even if it meant telling people why. David’s 
almost too good a friend; he’s so kind and 
sympathetic; he didn’t want me to do that. 
And I was too willing to see things as he 
saw them.” 

“Perhaps,” assented Mr. Dean, “and per- 
haps David gave you wrong advice. But 
somehow I should have been sorry if David 
had talked or acted in any other way. If 
I had been in David’s place I hope that I 
should have done as he did.” 

“But I can’t bear it now,” cried Lester. 
“Farrar’s coming to congratulate me because 
the best man won—and his admitting he was 
disappointed because he didn’t win! I tried to 
cheat you in that Latin class, I cheated David 
out of his theme, and I cheated the professor 
I handed the theme to. I’ve cheated Farrar 
out of the honor he deserved—but I’m not 
going to—I’m not going to! I want you to 
stiffen my backbone for me, Mr. Dean!” 

“Why, my boy,” said Mr. Dean, much 
affected by the emotion in Lester’s voice, “I 
don’t believe it needs any stiffening from 
me.” 

“Oh, it does. I’m weak; but I am going to 
try never to be so weak again. And I want 
to make things right with Farrar. Don’t 
you think I ought to? Don’t you think I 
ought to resign and make the class have a 
new election in which my name shouldn’t be 
considered ?” 

“T think,” said Mr. Dean, “that you ought 
to do the thing that will best satisfy your 
own conscience. Yes, I think that under the 
circumstances you ought to resign.” 

“That, I know, is the way my roommate 
feels about it. Do you think that in resigning 
I ought to tell why ?” 

“T should think that might not be neces- 
sary; it, may be enough if you merely say 
that for certain definite reasons you are not 
entitled to the honor and that you wish to 
resign in favor of a man who is entitled to 
it. Of course you may be pressed to give the 
reasons. If you are, you will have to decide, 
I think, whether to tell the whole story or 
not.” 

“T know I’m a coward; I hope it won’t be 
necessary.” 

“T hope it won’t be,” replied Mr. Dean 
gravely. Then after a moment he said, “Do 
you feel under any obligation to say any- 
thing about the matter to Professor Worth- 
ington ?” 

“Oh!” said Lester. “To tell the truth, I 
hadn’t once thought about that.” 

“Of course, as things stand, you’re receiv- 
ing credit for work that you didn’t do, and 
David is not receiving credit for work that 
he did. Not that David cares, I imagine. To 
make a clean breast of the affair to a mem- 
ber of the faculty might result in your being 
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severely disciplined; it might perhaps have 
serious consequences for you, Lester.” 

“Ves,” Lester said, “I suppose that at the 
least I should be put on probation.” 

“To avoid which you did the thing that 
caused all the trouble.” 

Lester hesitated a moment; then he said, 
“T guess I’d better take my medicine. I'll go 
and see Professor Worthington.” Lester rose. 
“You’ve been a great help to me, Mr. Dean. 
You’ve helped me to see things straight. I 
think it must be a fine thing for David— 
having such a person as you at hand to turn 
to. Not that he needs such help as I do.” 

“We can all of us help somebody else at 
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some time or other,” replied Mr. Dean. “Do 
you ever go up to St. Timothy’s, Lester?” 

“T haven’t been there for some time.” 

“Take a Sunday off and run up there. It 
does everyone good to revisit old scenes and 
see old friends.” 

“T will after I’ve squared accounts with 
myself. Nothing will do me good until then.” 

Mr. Dean stood up; his groping hands 
found Lester’s shoulders. “Not until we find 
out how weak we are do we know what we 
must do to become strong,” he said. “You’ve 
found out; you’ve begun to build yourself 
up. I’d trust you anywhere now, Lester, at 
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any time.” +9 BE CONTINUED. 
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tainly knew. Perhaps in his haste he had 

loosened the brake too much; perhaps 
the brake band had failed to work. At any 
rate the elevator started downward at ter- 
rific speed. The frightened boy had but one 
thought—to keep the car from shattering 
on the concrete base. He pulled frantically at 
the brake rope; his efforts were in vain. By 
now the rope was flying past at sickening 
speed. He grabbed it, and for a moment the 
elevator seemed to hesitate as the whirling 
strands dug into the palm of his hand. Then 
his hand relaxed, and the car fell with in- 
creasing speed. As it struck the bottom he 
leaped to the ground floor. 

The elevator was not much damaged, but 
the flying rope had raised a tremendous blis- 
ter on Speransky’s hand that covered almost 
the whole palm. He leaned against the wall; 
the tears started to his eyes; the shooting 
pains in his hand made him feel faint. 

The rest of the employees at the mattress 
factory crowded round the elevator shaft and 
laughed at the mishap. “He didn’t know it 
would burn,” jeered one. 

“Want to try it again, Blister,” asked an- 
other, laughing. 

So it was that Speransky, the Russian 
picker boy in the factory of the Western Bed- 
ding Company, got his name of Blister. 

While the others were laughing at the boy, 
Smith, the plant foreman, a big burly man 
with a kindly face, strode in among them. 
“Stop that, men,” he said sternly. “Get back 
to work.” Turning to Speransky, he said 
quietly, ““Let me see the hand, my lad.” 

The incident was the beginning of a new 
life for the boy. First, it gave him the nick- 
name of Blister, and, second, it began a warm 
friendship with Smith. The man liked the 
young Russian and, seeing that he was bright 
and ambitious, gave him every opportunity 
he could to advance. It was Smith that got 
Speransky into the overcrowded night school 
in the middle of the term. It was Smith that 
encouraged him when he was discouraged 
with the difficulties of English grammar and 
spelling. And in the shop Blister showed his 
gratitude. Never had a picker boy done so 
much work before. Owing to his noontime 
oilings the machines ran with almost perfect 


Jim: what happened Speransky never cer- 
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‘* Jake, cut off those machines. We have enough fire here now ’’ 


regularity. When they did break down, as the 
best of felting machines will do, it was Blister 
that stayed behind at night and helped Smith 
to get them into order for the next day’s 
work. During the “big strike” only Blister 
and the foreman were loyal to the company, 
and together they succeeded in getting out an 
important rush order. They worked almost 
continuously for forty hours, and the mat- 
tresses went out on time! 

Smith would sometimes have an earnest 
talk with the boy. “There are two things I 
want you to remember,” he would say, hold- 
ing up two grimy fingers. “First, the only way 
to succeed is to make it worth while for your 
boss to promote you; and, second, after your 
loyalty to your country and to your religion, 
my lad, comes your loyalty to your firm.” 

Speransky slowly learned the difficult task 
of mattress making. Two years from the day 
that he had entered the factory Smith gave 
him a “chance at the bench,” as the saying 
goes among mattress workers, and the boy 
soon proved that he was a capable worker. 

Indeed, the foreman said that in two more 
years he would turn over his own job to Blis- 
ter; for the foreman had a recurring cough 
and knew that the dust-laden air of the fac- 
tory was aggravating it. He had, however, 
promised the firm that he would stay two 
years longer if possible. But he caught a 
heavy cold; as a result he had a long sickness 
that was followed by a painful scene in a 
doctor’s office, after which he left hurriedly 
for Colorado. 

A new man took his place. He was dumpy 
and had a way of sneering when he was talk- 
ing to “ign’rent furriners,” as he called most 
of the men in the factory. But now at the end 
of a year he also was going to leave the plant. 

As Blister sewed at his bench he felt a thrill 
of pride; he would soon be foreman. No one 
had told him that he should be, but was he 
not the best man in the employ of the West- 
= Bedding Company? And the firm was 

air! 

“You ain’t goin’ to get the foreman’s job 
after all, Blister. I heard the foreman tell the 
boss he was goin’ to get a guy from the 
Palace people.” 

The jeering voice that broke in on Blister’s 
daydreams was that of a big, fat man named 
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Jacob Einschluger; because he had happened 
to be born on this side of the Atlantic he was 
known as an American to most of the foreign- 
born workers in the factory. 

Blister began to sew a bothersome roll edge. 
So they weren’t going to give him the job! 
Who else had a better claim to it? Was he 
not the oldest man in point of continuous 
service? Who else had stayed on through the 
strike? Who else. was willing to stay up all 
night to see that the great, throbbing ma- 
chines should not lose a minute? What was 
the use of working hard for a company that 
took no account of a man’s service and that 
passed him by for an outsider—yes, a man 
from their old rivals, the Palace people? 
Smith was all wrong! 

Speransky sewed on the tag that declared 
the virtues of the Morpheus brand of mat- 
tresses and, angrily picking up the mattress, 
which weighed almost half as much as he, 
carried it high above his head to the pile at 
the other end of the room. 

Well, that was the last mattress he should 
“finish” for the Western Bedding Company. 
He would go and see the boss. If the boss did 
not give him the foreman’s job, he would quit 
at once. The Palace people might take him; if 
they did not—well, there are always places 
for a good man. He turned toward the office. 
His hand was on the door knob. He could 
imagine the boss sitting there; how his face 
would change when he, Blister Speransky, 
said that, if he did not get the foreman’s job, 
he would quit at once. Over his shoulder he 
could hear the sound of running feet, but 
he was thinking of what he should say. 

The handle turned in his grasp. At that mo- 
ment the picker boy came running up and 
seized his arm; his face was gray with fear. 
“Fire! Fire!” he shouted. 

Of all the words in the vocabulary of the 
mattress worker none is dreaded more than 
“fire,” and yet when Blister heard it he 
smiled. If he weren’t going to get the fore- 
man’s place, no one else would. He had 
worked too long with cotton not to know 
what a fire would do. In the factory there 
were a score or two of cotton bales, some 
of which had been opened; there was the oil- 
soaked, dust-covered machinery; there were 
a hundred new mattresses to act as tinder. 
Within an hour the plant would be wrapped 
in flames. 

All the workmen were crowding toward the 
dust house, a small frame structure built on 
the outside of the factory to catch the dust 
that the electric blowers sucked out of the 
machines and forced through a big pipe in the 
brick outside wall. Flames were coming from 
the little building, and the men were yelling, 
shouting and waving their arms excitedly. 
One seized a fire extinguisher, but Blister 
smiled again; a fire extinguisher would be no 
more useful to put out the fire than a single 
pickaxe to dig a canal. Another man dashed 
wildly into the office to telephone to the fire 
department. Blister gritted his teeth as he 
realized that before the fire apparatus could 
arrive the whole building would be in flames. 

Meanwhile the men were shouting, and the 
heavy machines were roaring on unnoticed; 
the blowers were constantly feeding the flames 
with more and more fuel. Yes, thought Blister, 
everyone was wildly excited except himself 
and—he suddenly realized it—the picker boy. 
Yes, the picker boy! Blister was aware that 
the youngster was looking up at him expect- 
antly. Just as if the boy had expected Blister 
Speransky, the man whom the Western Bed- 
ding Company had treated so badly, to put 
out the fire! Expectantly, yes,—and Blister 
felt a twinge,—as expectantly as on many an 
occasion he himself had looked at Smith. 

The boy had a right to look at him expect- 
antly! He hadn’t quit yet! He was a part of 
the Western Bedding Company, whether he 
liked it or not. He would be disloyal to his 
firm if he didn’t help them in this time of 
need. With a rush all his old spirit came over 
him. He must do what he could to save the 
plant! 

He ran across the floor toward the crowd 
of excited men. Pushing them aside, he looked 
carefully at the house; dense clouds of heavy, 
gray smoke were rolling out of the door. If he 
could somehow isolate the dust house from 
the rest of the factory! But how 
could he do it? 

He turned toward Einschluger, 
who was standing near by with his 
fat face contorted with fear and ex- 
citement. “Jake, cut off those ma- 
chines. We have enough fire here 
now; no need to add any more stuff 
for it to burn.” And then Blister 
dashed into the burning dust house. 

He had a plan. At the point where 
the blower pipe left the brick factory 
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wall it had a metal slide set into it, much like 
that of a draft in a furnace, so that while 
the picker boy was cleaning the dust house he 
could stop the rush of air without stopping 
the machinery. Blister remembered it from his 
own days as picker boy. If he could only shut 
the slide, the dust house might blaze on; the 
brick wall would protect the plant. If he 
could—but how? 

The dark smoke swallowed him. Men stood 
round nervously and muttered things about 
the “poor fool” and the “simp.” Inside Blister 
was at once almost overcome. The smoke 
entered his eyes until he could not see for 
tears; it entered his lungs and choked him; 
but still he stayed inside. He knew every inch 
of the little room, but in the thick, choking 
dust and smoke he could not find the slide. 
Finally, with lungs bursting and ears ringing, 
he stumbled out. He was beaten! 

“Izzie” Eckstein nudged Einschluger. “Blis- 
ter didn’t make good,” he said and chuckled. 

But Blister waited only to take a deep 
breath of fresh air; then he turned to the 
picker boy. “Sam, let’s have your mask 
quick.” 

The picker boy, who was in the habit of 
wearing a wet cloth over his nose while he 
worked so that he could breathe easier, had 


forgotten to remove it. Blister grabbed it | 


and, adjusting it on his own face, darted 
back into the dust house. 

Now the place was hotter than before; 
little forked tongues of flame darted out 
between the boards. In the increased light 
Blister soon found the slide. He reached up 
and pulled at the handle; it did not budge; 
it was so rusted that it would not move. 

The soles of his shoes were smouldering. 
A dart of pain in his right leg made him look 
down; the whole leg of his trousers was in 
flames. He put the fire out with his bare 
hands and then pulled at the handle with all 
his strength; but it did not move. His eye- 
brows were singed; his face felt as if it were 
slowly roasting. 

Again and again he pulled, and at last he 
realized that the slide had moved, though no 
more than an eighth of an inch; and the pipe 
was a foot across! Then he saw a new diffi- 
culty. The flames had crept up slowly and 
ignited some particles of cotton inside the 
slide. Letting go the handle, he pulled them 
out. Then he decided that with one hand he 
must put out any fire in the pipe, and with 
the other he must pull on the slide. His shoes 
were cracked; his apron was blazing; his 
breath came in sharp gasps that hurt far 
down in his lungs. He must get that slide all 
the way down before he went out. 

The metal moved slowly. Overhead a 
charred board dropped, and the men outside 
held their breath. There was no talking or 
scuffling now. 

And then the slide went down! With a sob 
of relief Blister staggered out into the open. 
But his work was not done. “Here, you men,” 








he shouted hoarsely, “grab that shovel and | 
rake”—they were the tools with which the | 


picker boy cleaned out the dust house—“and 


pull that burning stuff out on the ground. | 


Hurry now!” 
The last flaming board fell only a few 


moments before a shining red fire engine | 


clanged into the open space alongside the 
wall of the factory. 


“Tt’s all over but the shouting, men,” Blis- | 


ter said and smiled weakly as the first rubber- 
coated figure ran up. 

He leaned against the wall. He felt thor- 
oughly baked, and the smart from his burns 
made him feel faint. What had he done it for? 
To be thrown out for another man? And 
then he heard a quiet voice at his elbow, “Mr. 
Speransky. Mr. Speransky —” 

What did that mean, calling him Mr. 
Speransky? He looked and saw a tall thin 
man with eyeglasses; he was the boss. “Mr. 
Speransky, would you like to step into the 
office while I call a doctor to attend to your 
burns ?” 

Blister was astonished, but no more so than 
he was half an hour later when he heard the 
same man say, “Mr. Speransky, I have been 
watching you for some time. Your perform- 
ance today has caused me to make up my 
mind. This firm is proud to have employees 
like you. It is a pleasure for me to 
offer you the job of foreman. Will 
you take it ?” 

The next day Blister was back at 
work learning his new duties. His 
left arm was in a sling, and his face 
was swathed in bandages; but one 
ear was uncovered, and with it he 
heard Ejinschluger, the “American,” 
remark to his bench mate, “Don’t it 
beat all, the luck Blister has? Don’t 
it beat all?” 
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How Pretty Teeth 


affect the smile—teeth freed from film 


See what one week will do 


The open smile comes naturally 
when there are pretty teeth to show. 
But dingy teeth are kept concealed. 

The difference lies in film. That is 
what stains and discolors. That is what 
hides the tooth luster. Let us show 
you, by a ten-day test, how millions 
now fight that film. 


Why teeth are dim 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can feel it now. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 

No ordinary tooth paste can effectively 
combat it. The tooth brush, therefore, 
leaves much of it intact. 

That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It often forms the basis of a 
dingy coat. Millions of teeth are clouded 
in that way. 


The tooth attacks 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Germs constantly breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film, and very few people 
escape them. 


Must be combated 


Dental science has long been seeking 
a daily film combatant. In late years 


two effective methods have been found. 
Authorities have proved them by many 
careful tests. Now leading dentists 
nearly all the world over are urging their 
daily use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been per- 
fected, made to comply with modern 
requirements. The name is Pepsodent. 
These two great film combatants are 
embodied in it. 


It goes further 


Other effects are now considered 
essential. Pepsodent is made to bring 
them all. 


It multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth, so they will not remain 
and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer for 
acids which cause decay. 


Thus every application gives these 
tooth - protecting forces multiplied ef- 
fect. 


These things mean whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth. They mean natural mouth 
conditions, better tooth protection. This 
ten-day test will convince you by what 
you see and feel. Make it for your own 
sake, then decide what is best. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which also acts in other essential 


ways. 
leading dentists everywhere. 


What you will see 


Send this coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coat disappears. 
Then read the scientific reasons for 
the other good effects. It will mean 
a new era in teeth cleaning. 


Approved by highest authorities, and now advised by 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 








10:Day Toho Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 977, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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KEYSTONE 
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Nikolai Matvaev 
President of the Far Eastern Republic 


FACT AND COMMENT 


THE COMBATS OF LIFE are always strug- 
gles against yourself. 
The Mudfish scolds the Flying Fish 
for flying— 
A thing no honest Mudfish dreams 
of trying. 


BELIEVE IN YOUR STAR by all means: 
you will be the more likely to hitch your 
wagon to it. 


THE “TURKEY IN THE STRAW” is not 
such a grain robber after all. A count made 
last fall of the contents of a typical range 
turkey’s crop showed 240 grasshoppers, 50 
black crickets and 9 kernels of grain. 


“EVERYONE has his superstitions,” wrote 
General Grant in his Personal Memoirs. “One 
of mine has always been when I started to go 
anywhere, or to do anything, never to turn 
back or to stop until the thing intended was 
accomplished.” We never heard of a “super- 
stition” better worth cultivating. 


IN SWEDEN stumps in the forest seldom 
exceed three inches in height. Top logs, down 
to one or two inches in diameter at the top, 
are bunched and strapped with steel wire and 
floated to the nearest charcoal plant. The 
saw logs generally include anything that will 
measure seven inches in diameter at the top. 


BETWEEN THE TOP of Mount Everest 
and the bottom of the Philippine Deep is 
a vertical difference of approximately 11.6 
miles. It seems great, but the smoothest- 
skinned Florida orange has much greater 
irregularities on its surface in proportion to 
its size than the earth has in its peaks and 
valleys. 


BECAUSE THE FALKLAND upland goose 
lives largely on grass, the sheep ranchers of 
the islands have placed a bounty on its head, 
and its only hope of surviving lies in the 
chance that some government or scientific 
body will maintain the little colony of birds 
that the British magistrate at South Georgia 
Island has established at his own expense. 


A TEMPERATURE of 134° F., the Weather 
Bureau believes, is the highest temperature 
ever recorded with a standard tested ther- 
mometer exposed in the shade under approved 
conditions. At Greenland Ranch, Death Val- 
ley, California, temperatures of 100° F. or 
higher occur almost daily in June, July and 
August. The hottest day was June 10, 1913. 


“NEVER SPRINKLE THE FLOWER BEDS 
or garden plot,” says a wise horticulturist, 
“unless you can make the watering thorough 
enough to soak the ground to a depth of 
several inches.” A light sprinkling is worse 
than none. It brings to the surface the little 
feeding roots, and after the sun has dried up 
the surface moisture the rootlets are worse off 
than before. 


THE NEW BUREAU of Housing and Con- 
struction created by the Department of Com. 
merce is helping to prepare a number of sets 
of so-called stock plans from which small 
houses, architecturally good, can be built 
without the aid of a supervising architect. 
The American Institute of Architects agree 
that for a house of six rooms or less building 
from stock plans is practical and economical. 


MICHIGAN has just imported from Lapland 
one hundred reindeer and turned them loose 
in the state game preserve on the Upper 
Peninsula. The state game commission believes 
that it is possible to repeat in Michigan the 
great success that the government has had in 
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introducing reindeer into Alaska, where a 
small herd has grown in a few years to such 
great size that it is now an important source 
of meat supply. 
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THE FAR EASTERN REPUBLIC 


HE newspapers make frequent references 

to the Far Eastern Republic, or the 

Chita government, and we all know that 
it is with that state that the Japanese, who 
still occupy Vladivostok and a good deal of 
Manchuria and eastern Siberia, are in fre- 
quent collision; but most of us know nothing 
more definite about it. 

The Far Eastern Republic sprang up in 
Siberia some two years ago after the fall 
of the Omsk government, of which Admiral 
Kolchak was the head. Some form of gov- 
ernment was needed. The enemies of the 
soviet republic were crushed, but Moscow was 
quite unable to exercise any authority in a 
region so remote. The country was overrun 
with bandits and menaced by the Japanese. 
A constitutional convention was called, which 
drew up an instrument of government. A 
Russian who had at one time lived and prac- 
ticed law in Chicago, Krasnoschokov by name, 
was the first president; Nikolai Matvaev 
now fills the office. The Far Eastern, or Pria- 
mur, Republic claims authority over all the 
territory, from Lake Baikal to the Pacific, 
that lies between the river Amur and a fron- 
tier from one to five hundred miles north of 
it. The capital is at Chita, perhaps two hun- 
dred miles east of Lake Baikal. One line of 
the trans-Siberian railway runs from end to 
end of the republic, though the most direct 
line from Chita to Vladivostok leaves the ter- 
ritory southeast of Chita and passes through 
Manchuria to the sea. 

The new state has been recognized by the 
soviet government and maintains friendly 
relations with the Bolsheviki. At the same 
time those who speak for it deny that it is 
communistic. They say that the government 
is democratic and the suffrage unrestricted; 
that, although the land is nationalized to pre- 
vent sales to the Japanese, it is rented on 
long leases to the peasants; that all other pri- 
vate property is legalized; and finally that the 
constitution contains a bill of rights that 
guarantees freedom of speech, the right of 
assembly and equality before the law. 

On the other hand, there are those who 
believe that the Far Eastern Republic is 
more closely allied with Bolshevism than 
appears on the surface. What is clear is that 
it is acting intelligently to keep the Japanese 
from extending their hold on Siberia and to 
preserve for the use of the Russian people all 
that the old Russian Empire used to hold. 
Whether it is communistic or not, it is 
anti-Japanese, and every attempt that the 
Japanese have made to come to some sort of 
understanding or agreement with it has failed. 
“Siberia for the Siberians” is its first article 
of faith. 
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THE NAVY 


HETHER we regard as right or 

wrong the decision of the House of 

Representatives on the question of navy 
personnel, we may be reasonably pleased that 
it was not the result of a party vote. Both 
parties divided on the roll call, and conse- 
quently neither party can claim all the credit 
or be saddled with all the blame. 

In essence the matter is most simple, 
although the discussion led to remote con- 
siderations: how many enlisted seamen should 
be authorized for manning the navy during 
the coming year? The naval holiday treaty 
submitted to the Washington conference by 
Secretary Hughes and ratified by the Senate 
provided that the United States should have 
a tonnage of capital ships equal to that 
of Great Britain and superior to that of 
Japan—the 5-5-3 ratio. In accordance with 
that agreement the experts of the Navy De- 
partment fixed eighty-six thousand as the 
number of seamen necessary to man the ships 
that we are entitled to retain. The committee 
that drafted the navy appropriation bill pro- 
vided for only sixty-seven thousand men. 
They justified the reduction on two grounds: 
that the smaller number is sufficient to keep 
in commission the war vessels the treaty 
allows, and that it is a necessary measure of 
economy. 

The debate turned largely on the accuracy 
of the two estimates of the number of men 
required to maintain our navy at its per- 
mitted strength. The advocates of the larger 
number urged that the figures that their 
opponents offered were derived from sources 
not well enough informed to give competent 


advice, and that to adopt them would reduce 
our naval strength below that of Japan. The 
navy, Secretary Hughes and the President 
himself strongly supported the larger force. 
After prolonged discussion and vigorous con- 
tention between the two factions the “bigger 
navy” won in the House by a majority of 
more than seventy. 

No one, however strongly he may support 
one side or the other on this question, can 
reasonably ascribe to his opponents motives 
less honorable than his own. The members 
were all patriotic; they all intended to do 
what is best for the country; they were all 
equally desirous that the country shall be 
safe. We believe that on the whole the people 
of America are satisfied with the decision. 
The United States is not now in danger from 
any quarter, but you cannot improvise a 
navy in a month. By the treaty we have 
surrendered the right to make ourselves abso- 
lutely secure, as we conceive of security. It 
is not the part of wisdom to go further and 
deliberately to make ourselves weak. The 
American people have always taken a just 
pride in the navy. We do not believe that 
they now wish that pride to be hurt by a 
niggardly and, it may be, dangerous policy. 
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THE CORN OF WHEAT 


T the culminating point of that annual 
A miracle, the earthly resurrection of 
plant and tree and flower,—the rebirth 
of all that makes physical life most beautiful, 
—comes the day that our fathers dedicated 
to the memory of those who gave their lives 
for their country. For those men, whom we 
so often think of as old, but whom the rec- 
ords of the time set down as being still in 
the flush of youth or the pride of early man- 
hood, was reserved the splendid privilege of 
proving in person that “except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit.” 

A generation later that fruit ripened on the 
fields of Cuba and Porto Rico. The stock that 
was willing to die for its country had bred 
sons who were willing to die for something 
greater than country: for the freedom of an 
oppressed and suffering people bound to them 
by no ties of blood or tradition, but only by 
the bonds of propinquity and a common 
manhood. 

Twenty years later still the grandsons of 
those far-off men of the sixties poured out 
their blood in France in the most unselfish 
enterprise that has engaged the souls of men 
since the Crusades. 

The heritage of sacrifice and courage and 
devotion that those men left is the gift of 
all who died to all of us who live. We cannot 
say, “I had no relative in the wars; I lost no 
dear one.” We are their spiritual if not their 
natural sons. It was for us that they died 
and not alone for those related to them by 
blood. It is always for the fruit to come that 
the corn of wheat falls into the ground. 

To think of Memorial Day impersonally, 
to regard it as no intimate concern or obliga- 
tion of our own, is to deny our paternity and 
renounce our birthright. 
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RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION 


T is gratifying to know that the law that 
Congress passed a year ago to restrict 
immigration has worked successfully and 

is to be continued. Our readers will remember 
that it provided for admitting from any for- 
eign country in a year no more than three per 
cent of the number of immigrants from that 
country already here in 1910. The law was to 
expire at the end of June this year, but it js 
now to be continued for two years more, 
until the end of June, 1924. 

Much of the opposition to the original 
measure came from Senators and Representa- 
tives who contended that immigration should 
be prohibited altogether for a term of years. 
They believed that the proposed limitation 
was insufficient to relieve the country from 
the danger of a great influx of foreigners. 
There are many who still hold to that opin- 
ion, but experience of the operation of the 
law does not justify their fears. 

In urging the adoption of the resolution 
to extend the restriction for two years (the 
resolution that had already passed the House 
extended it for one year only) Senator Colt 
presented some interesting statistics of the 
workings of the law for the eight months 
between July, 1921, and the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1922. They indicate almost to the 
point of proof three conclusions, all highly 
satisfactory: that the country is not now 
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threatened with a flood of immigrants; that 
the net immigration—the number who arrive 
in excess of former immigrants who return— 
from northern Europe is much greater than 
that from eastern and southern Europe, 
whence come the least desirable immigrants; 
and that much of the immigration from the 
southern and eastern countries is temporary. 
In the eight months covered by the figures, 
Italy, Greece, Russia, Poland and the other 
countries of southern Europe sent hither 
119,606 immigrants, but in the same period 
113,243 former immigrants from the same 
countries returned to Europe, so that only 
6363 natives of all that vast region remained 
as a permanent addition to our population. 
From northern Europe, 51,981 arrived and 
15,930 returned, leaving a net addition of 
36,051. It appears therefore that in two thirds 
of a year all Europe contributed only 42,414 
persons to the American melting pot. The 
figures already given are conclusive proof 
that there is at present no important move- 
ment of immigration toward the United 
States, and there is further proof in the fact 
that the eight months’ quota for all those 
countries was 351,930, and that only 171,587 
availed themselves of the privilege of coming 


n. 

Not all the objectionable features of the 
immigration laws have yet received attention. 
The sifting process is not so thorough as it 
should be, and a rigid enforcement of the law 
often inflicts undeserved hardship on some 
who would enter. Both of those defects 
should be removed. The present law is merely 
a makeshift, for it concerns numbers only. 
Congress is busy with too many other mat- 
ters to consider the question with the breadth 
of view that it deserves, but later will deal 
with it more thoroughly. Meanwhile we 
should be thankful that the evil of a large 
and undesirable immigration is not at present 
imminent, and that when undesirable aliens 
do wish to come here in unwelcome numbers 
we have a law to exclude them. 
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THE RADIOTELEPHONE 


INCE the invention and improvement of 
the vacuum tube, or audion, the wire- 
less telephone, which was at first merely 

a scientific curiosity, has become an article of 
domestic furniture and a means of fireside 
entertainment quite as familiar as the piano 
or the phonograph. The rapid growth of 
public interest in “radio” throughout the 
country is astonishing; indeed, it can fairly 
be described as infectious. Without any par- 
ticular advertising except at the hands of its 
loving friends, the small boys, the radio ap- 
paratus has found its way into myriads of 
homes. A few weeks ago it was said that more 
than six hundred thousand persons owned 
instruments that would receive and “amplify” 
wireless messages. By this time it is probable 
the number is nearer a million. 

Although the air is continually agitated 
with wireless messages of one sort or another, 
the popularity of the radiotelephone is prin- 
cipally owing to the establishment of power- 
ful transmitting stations here and _ there 
throughout the country, which send out pro- 
grammes that can be caught by any receiving 
instrument within range and reproduced by 
the amplifier for the amusement or edifica- 
tion of the family circle. Those programmes 
contain every sort of thing. There are ser- 
mons for those who are prevented from going 
to church, bedtime stories for children, talks 
on every conceivable subject, from play writ- 
ing to the hygiene of the mouth, and orches- 
tral and vocal music. There is of course no 
charge; the cost of sending them into the 
air is borne by concerns that have radio sup- 
plies to sell. The new fad has given a new 
verb to the language; the sending stations are 
said to “broadcast” their entertainment. 

At present the interest in radiotelephony 
is largely the interest of curiosity in a new 
and fascinating invention; but there are won- 
derful possibilities in it for broadening and 
stimulating life, particularly in the country. 
To the most isolated ranch or farmhouse the 
radiotelephone can bring the lecturer, the 
story-teller, the famous singer, the band or 
orchestra; and later it will doubtless bring 
also crop, market and weather reports and 
items of general news. There are stations 
today that can broadcast several hundred 
miles. It seems reasonable to believe that, 
although radio enthusiasts are today more 
common in the cities, the country will in the 
end come to make the most constant and 
eager use of the new invention. The instru- 
ments even now are not expensive, and no 
doubt they will soon be much cheaper. At a 
very slight cost an ingenious boy can make 
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a receiver that, if he lives within reasonable 
distance of a broadcasting station, will serve 
his purpose. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE TRADE- 
UNIONS 


IKE all living institutions, the labor unions 
E are in constant flux. They alter their 
methods, modify their aims, amend their 
organizations, the better to adapt themselves 
to changing conditions or to varying states 
of public opinion. The unions of fifty or sixty 
years ago were local affairs, usually confined 
each to a single shop or factory, occupied 
with the effort to make better terms of em- 
ployment with individual employers. The 
unions of today are nationally organized, 
often include under one control almost all 
the workers in a great industry and in many 
cases aim at fundamental changes in indus- 
trial management. The process of variation— 
of growth or of decay—is sure to go on dur- 
ing the coming years. What direction is it to 
take? The radical group within the unions 
demands further consolidation. It wants to 
see the various industrial organizations merge 
into one great labor party. It approves the 
class war and the control of government by 
organized labor. In that doctrine it merely 
pushes forward logically in the direction that 
the labor unions have taken for a generation 
—more rapidly in European countries than in 
the United States. 

But there are many indications that the 
pendulum has gone almost as far in that 
direction as it can go. Public opinion begins 
to revolt at the idea of the class war, and so 
does opinion within the unions themselves. 
Our great strikes are less violent than they 
used to be. There is less the air of melodrama 
about them. People both within and without 
the labor unions begin to see that the indus- 
trial problem is one of great complexity, and 
that it cannot be settled by outbreaks of pas- 
sion or by the selfish exercise of political 
power either by one side or by the other. The 
workingman begins to see that other influ- 
ences than his union determine the rise and 
fall of wages, and he finds that the politically 
minded leaders of his union often make 
mistakes and sometimes are not true to his 
interests. 

It seems at least possible that the unions 
will undergo something of a decentralizing 
process; that the leaders of the future will not 
be paid officials no longer actually engaged 
in industry, but men who are still working- 
men, and therefore closer to the problems of 
their trades and to their constituents. With 
such a movement representation by the em- 
ployees in business management must go hand 
in hand. Most concerns where that is prac- 
ticed already show a regularity of employ- 
ment, an improved feeling between employer 
and employee and a higher level of pay that 
must set intelligent workingmen in other 
shops to thinking—and intelligent shop own- 
ers too. 

The unions of the future must also recog- 
nize more and more that most industries are 
too closely affected with public interest to 
be used as a battle ground for a fight to the 
finish between capital and labor. They have 
begun to learn that lesson, and so too have 
the employers. What means the nation will 
take to assert its right to an unobstructed 
current of industry we do not know, but we 
expect that in the end it will take some action 
to that end. That will perforce affect in some 
way or other the status of the unions, though 
hardly more than it will affect that of the 


employers. 
LEE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE proceedings at Washington before 

the military affairs committee of the 
House with regard to the proposed promotion 
of Lieut. Col. Duncan Major brought to the 
surface much of the bad feeling that every 
war seems bound to create between the pro- 
fessional and the volunteer soldier. Colonel 
Major was appointed by General Pershing 
chief of staff of the Twenty-sixth (Yankee) 
Division, and he was so much disliked by some 
of the officers that a number of them went on 
to Washington to express their belief that he 
is unfit to hold any military command what- 
ever. The case was a particularly unpleasant 
one; there were evidences that the feeling was 
not personal to Colonel Major, but that it 
involved many of the officers of the general 
staff on one hand and of the division on 
the other. But, though exceptional in some 
ways, the affair shows how hard professional 
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soldiers and militia officers find it to get each | 


other’s point of view. Our part in the war did 
not last long enough to make our militia 
officers into professionals. Even when the 
armistice was signed some of them were still 
irritable over the manners and critical atti- 
tude of the régular-army men. 
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HAT the people of Ireland are thor- 

oughly weary of the disorder that has 
attended the disagreement of the factions over 
the Free State treaty was shown by the gen- 
eral observance of the one-day strike on 
April 24. It was the labor party that origi- 
nally proposed the strike as a protest against 
the spirit that has led groups of uniformed 
men from the Republican army to terrorize 
those who differed with them and to use force 
against the people who must soon be called 
upon to vote whether to accept or to reject 
the treaty. Apparently a great majority of the 
population joined in the strike, for every sort 
of commercial and social activity was sus- 
pended for twenty-four hours. There were no 
newspapers, no street cars and no trains; and 
great public meetings cheered speakers who 
demanded orderly administration of the law 
and an army under civil control. 
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R. DE VALERA is still irreconcilable. 
He declined to listen to the proposal 
made by the labor party to permit an imme- 
diate plebiscite on the treaty and has found it 
impossible to accept any of the suggestions 
looking to a restoration of peace during the 
electoral campaign. To the Manchester Guard- 
ian, which asked him whether he maintained 
that the army might use force to prevent the 
elections or to interfere with free speech, he 
replied: “The army as the last defense of 
the nation is entitled in the last resort to pre- 
vent elections such as are proposed, which 
may well be regarded as the device of an alien 
aggressor for obtaining under the threat of 
war an appearance of popular sanction for 
his usurped authority.” In view of the fact 
that the treaty is proposed by the authorized 
representatives of the Irish popular assembly, 
Mr. De Valera’s language is strong enough to 
justify a protest. e 


HE Russian representatives at Genoa as- 

tonished everyone by their suave manners 
and conventional appearance. They wore the 
glossiest of silk hats and the most dignified 
of frock coats. Mr. Tchitcherin attended a 
luncheon given by the King of Italy and not 
only conducted himself with perfect propriety 
but said that he would have been glad to 
drink the toast to the King, which was 
omitted because it was feared that he would 
make a scene. There was some dismay in 
the ranks of the communists in various Eu- 
ropean countries when they learned that the 
soviet ambassador had actually sat down to 
a meal with a king; but Tchitcherin laughed 
the whole affair off. The Russian communists 
at all events are supple enough to play the 
game according to the way the pieces stand. 
It is not defiance of the rest of the world 
that the Russian situation requires, but con- 
ciliation. e 
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The game of ball that 
changed the world’s history 


N his second voyage to America, 

it is said, Columbus found half- 
naked Indian boys of Haiti playing 
with a strange little ball which 
bounced about like magic. Little 
did the great man dream that that 
little ball was made of something 
which was to become more valuable 
to the world than gold. It was 
made from the juice of the hevea 
tree. We know it today as rubber. 
Of course it took years and years 
to do it, but now raincoats, boots, 
erasers, fountain pens, tires, balls, 
buttons—oh, 10,000 articles used by 
the world today are made of rubber. 
But to make rubber thick and 
springy and long wearing like the 
rubber in the soles of your Keds is 
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UT in spite of the social suavity of the 


Russian leaders their diplomatic methods | 
are bound to be irritating. Those methods are | 


a compound—intended to be judicious, but not 
always succeeding—of bluster and of pained 
surprise. They also advance the ingenious 
theory that, since Russia has nationalized all 


property, no alien who used to own property | 


there can recover any of it from the state, but 
that all property owned by Russian citizens in 


. foreign states can be sued for and recovered 


by the soviet state. When the other repre- 
sentatives at Genoa expressed a little exas- 


peration at such reasoning, they got the polite | 


reply that all they had to do was to make 


their own governments communistic and so | 


obtain the same rights in private property 
that the Moscow rulers claim. 


S 


T was unfortunate that the sculptor of the 

great Grant Memorial at Washington died 
only a few days before his chief work was 
unveiled. Mr. Henry M. Shrady was a re- 
markable sculptor. Perhaps the most unusual 
thing about his career was that he had no 
real professional training. He studied law and 
was for several years engaged in business. He 
took up painting and then sculpture during 
a convalescence from typhoid fever, and he 
found the employment so congenial that 
he began to devote himself wholly to it. He 
won artistic success without a single lesson in 
drawing or modeling. 
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THE QUADRILLE By Louise Ayres Garnett 


Four quadrupeds danced a quadrille 

On the summit of Somebody’s Hill, 
And a lily-white queen 
Looked on at the scene 

And envied the quadrupeds’ skill. 


For they’d hop and they’d circle and leap, 
And yet perfect time they would keep; 
And all were so deft 
In the “allemande left” 
That they vowed they could do it asleep. 
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THE GREEN CAT 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 


N the very first warm, sunny day of the 
O year the postman brought little Anne 

Mason a letter. Dicky Brent, her next- 
door neighbor, was there when the letter 
arrived. 

“It’s from Aunt Lucy!” cried Anne joy- 
fully. “She always writes on a typewriter.” 

Dicky remembered Anne’s pretty young 
aunt who had several times driven out in 
her car to see the little girl. 

The two children took the letter in to 
Anne’s mother. It turned out to be a very 
puzzling letter. 

Aunt Lucy was going away on a long 
journey, she said. That was easy enough to 
understand. “And I am going to send you 
my little green cat to stay at your house while 
I am gone.” Aunt Lucy had written that too. 
And what could it mean? 

“Her little green cat!” exclaimed mother. 
“Why, Lucy never owned a cat in her life.” 

“She would hardly own a green cat any- 
way,” observed father, who had been listen- 
ing. 
“Who ever heard of a green cat?” scoffed 
Dicky. “I never did—not even in a circus.” 

“She says we must make it work for us,” 
mother went on. “What a strange way to 
speak of a cat!” 

But Anne was determined to make the best 
of things. “Well,” she said, “Malta and Fluff 
are pretty lazy, you know, and there are lots 
of mice. I think it will be fine to have a new 
cat.” 

“Not a freak cat—” began Dicky, but 
mother interrupted. 

“Oh, here’s a postscript on the last sheet. 
Lucy says, ‘Your daddy will know how to 
attend to it. Tell him to call at 105 Broad 
Street and get it the next time he is in 
town.’” 

Father seemed rather red in the face. “Well, 
upon my word!” he said. “What’s come over 
Lucy, I should like to know ?” 

“There’s something queer about this,” 
mother said. “Well, when you go to town on 
Thursday with Dicky’s father you can clear 
up the mystery. I suppose Lucy meant to 
say white cat or black cat, of course.” 

“Broad Street is a business street,” father 
went on grumbling. “I shouldn’t think she’d 
leave a cat of any color there.” 

All that morning Dicky chuckled about the 
green cat that was coming. 

But Anne took the matter very seriously. 
“Tt must be a strange bluish gray, and Aunt 
Lucy just calls it green,” she said. “Oh, I’m 
crazy to see it! I wish Thursday would come.” 
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At the breakfast table on Thursday father 
said, “Look here, Anne, don’t you want to 
go up to town with me and help bring home 
that everlasting cat?” 

Anne was delighted, of course. What could 
be pleasanter than to go to town in Mr. 
Brent’s car and bring a green cat home? 

That afternoon Dicky, full of curiosity, 
watched impatiently for her return. When he 
saw his father’s car coming he hurried over to 
the Masons’ yard. When the car drew up at 
the gate there was little Anne, sitting very 
straight on the front seat beside Dicky’s fa- 
ther. Her own father was nowhere to be seen. 

Anne’s eyes were sparkling as she clambered 
down. 

“Where’s your father?” Dicky asked. “And 
where’s your Aunt Lucy’s green —” 

“Coming,” said Anne. “Look.” She .turned 
and pointed toward a cloud of dust. 

Before Dicky could say anything more a 
second car drew up at the gate. Anne’s father, 
looking very much pleased about something, 
got out. 

Dicky was dazed. “But where’s the green 
cat?” he insisted. 

Anne could not keep back her chuckles any 
longer. “It isn’t a green cat; it’s a green car,” 
she said. “O Dicky, Aunt Lucy wrote a ‘t’ 
instead of an ‘r.’ It was her car that she 
was talking about; she has had it painted— 
it’s green under all that dust. And she wants 
us to use it while she’s away. Now, isn’t 
that fun?” 

Anne’s father looked a little uncomfort- 
able. “It wasn’t much fun going round in- 
quiring for a green cat. However, all’s well 
that ends well.” 

Malta and Fluff came down the walk and 
rubbed, purring, against Anne’s legs. 

“See how pleased they are,” Anne said. “I 
do believe they had been dreading that extra 
cat.” 

Dicky rubbed his forehead. “Well I’m 
pleased too,” he said. “But I should like to see 
a green cat, all the same.” 
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IN LOLLIPOP LAND 


By Rose R. Charchill 
Part II 


HROUGH the thick wood of Lollipop 
Land went Pickles and Lolly and Plum. 
“The only way to go to Ice Cream 
Lake,” said Pickles as he strode briskly along, 
“is up Milk River by boat.” 
The children brightened. It didn’t matter 
how they went if only they got there. 
Milk River washed up, foaming, on a 


They said to the queen, “Will you dance? 
We’ve many new figures from France.” 
She replied, “If I could, 
I feel that I should; 
But it’s hard with just two legs to prance!” 
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beach of brown sugar. They embarked in a 
funny little boat that they found on the 
shore; it was not much larger than a row- 
boat, and yet it had a little engine and a 
propeller. As the travelers went puffing up- 
stream the propeller sent a spray of milk 
flying in every direction. 

Plum gave a sigh of delight. “How long 
will it be before we get to the lake?” 

Pickles was gazing earnestly over the side 
of the boat. “Not long,” he said, “provided 
we don’t have trouble.” 

After a while they began to travel more 
slowly, and Pickles looked worried. “Just as 
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I thought,” he said half to himself. “It was 
too warm for us to come.” 

“Oh, look!” cried Lolly. “What are those 
funny little yellow specks flying round? Some 
of them are sticking to my sash.” 

“They are exactly like butter,” Plum said. 

“They are butter,” rejoined Pickles. “I 
knew this weather would sour the milk,” he 
added. 

Plum and Lolly looked at each other. 
What could that mean? 

They went on a little farther, but the boat 
moved more and more slowly, and the queer 
spray got thicker and thicker. Pickles leaned 
over and looked at the propeller. 

“Tt’s come,” he said. “Yes, it’s come.” 

“What’s come?” the children asked as they 
peered over the side. 

“The butter,” said Pickles. 

He pointed to the propeller, which was 
covered with a soft yellow substance. It was 
the yellow stuff that had choked it. 

“Butter!” Plum whispered. “That’s what 
he meant when he said the weather was too 
warm for the trip. The river turned sour, and 
then of course the propeller churned it into 
butter. O dear, we shall never get anywhere 
now, and I am so thirsty!” 

Lolly burst into tears. “I am_ too,” she 
sobbed, “and so hungry! Look, Plum, I 
believe that yellow cliff over there is a great 
piece of yellow corn bread. O Pickles, do you 
suppose we could push over to that?” 

Pickles shook his head. “Everything is 
sweet in Lollipop Land,” he answered. “Ex- 
cept,” he added, “here on this coast, where 
the hot weather sours the river and makes 
butter and cheese. That cliff is all cheese; 
there’s no bread here, and no water, not a 
single bit.” 

Plum and Lolly were in despair. “O Peter 
Pickles,” they cried, “we cannot stand it; 
take us home.” 

“T will,” said Pickles instantly. He began 
to whistle as he bent over the machinery of 
the little vessel. “We'll make better time going 
downstream.” 

And so they did. Before long they were 
traveling again through Lollipop Land. But 
that time Plum and Lolly did not skip and 
run. They walked slowly, and not once did 
they glance at the gumdrop trees or the 
caramel bushes; they climbed the peppermint 
fence with never a glance at it. 

And when*they came once more to the 
door in the big rock, there stood the old 
man whom they had left when they entered 
the cave—old Nibbs! On one arm he carried 
a pail and on the other a covered basket. He 
looked at the children keenly from under 
his bushy brows, but he said nothing at all. 

Plum and Lolly did not wait for him to 
speak. Something clear was splashing in the 
pail, and a delicious fra- 
grance stole from the basket. 











— “Oh, what have you got in 


your basket and your pail ?” 
they cried. 

The old man smiled. 
“Nothing much,” he said. 
“Just a little cold water 
from the spring and some 
slices of buttered brown 
bread —” 

He got no further, for 
the children flung themselves 
upon him. Oh, how delicious 
that cold water was to their 
dry tongues, and how good 
that buttered brown bread 
did taste! They ate and 
drank as though they would 
never stop. Nibbs glanced at 
Pickles. 

“They’ve learned their les- 
son,” the old man said. 

When they had finished 
they turned to Nibbs. 
“Home now, please,” they 
said. 

Plum looked hard at Ptter 
Pickles when he said good- 
by. “Is your name really 
Pickles ?” he asked. 

“No, it isn’t,’ Pickles 
acknowledged. “It used to 
be Peter Sweet, but when I 
was about fourteen years 
old I got lost in Lollipop 
Land for a week (I was a 
dreadful pig about cake and 
candy), and after that my 
name was changed.” 

Plum and Lolly looked at 
each other and then shame- 
facedly at Pickles and Nibbs. 

“TJ think,” Plum faltered, 
“that our names too will be 











The children flung themselves upon him 


changed before very long— 
that is, our nicknames.” 
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And then, feeling better and a gocd deal 
wiser, they waved good-by to Pickles and 
went trotting out of Lollipo» Land behind 
old Nibbs. THE END. 
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THE UNGRAMMATICAL OWL 


By Frances C. Hamlet 


“To whit, to who-oo,” called the twilight 
owl 
From his nook in the old oak tree. 
Again and again to the silent wood 
“To whit, to who-o00?” asked he. 


A thoughtful lad on his homeward way 
Spoke up through the evening gloom: 
“If you'd studied your grammar, you wise 
old owl, 
Youd know you should say, ‘To 
who-m’!” 
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THE FUNNIEST THING 


By Clara Peterson 


; HEN young Master Rudolph got well 

W of the sickness that he had had for some 

months he refused to smile. The doctor 

and his mother and all the servants in the big 

brick house tried to bring a happy look to 

his face, but without success. They decided 
that he must have forgotten how to smile. 

“What can we do to make him remem- 
ber?” they said. “His father will return be- 
fore long, and what will he think of his son?” 

Rudolph would not eat either; but the 
doctor said that, if he would only begin to 
smile again, his appetite would probably 
come back. 

So Rudolph’s mother called all the servants 
together. “This must not go on any longer,” 
she said. “The first one of you who makes 
my son smile shall have the finest new suit 
to be found.” 

After that the servants tried hard to think 
of some way to make the solemn Master 
Rudolph smile. 

That afternoon the chief butler came hur- 
rying up to the nursery where the sad-faced 
little boy was sitting among his toys. He 
bowed low and said, “Pray come with me, 
Master Rudolph, and see the funniest thing 
in the world.” His fat sides were shaking 
with laughter. 

Rudolph rose solemnly and followed the 
butler. They went down into one of the 
courts; there in a cage sat a monkey with a 
round black face. 

The chief butler picked up a square mirror 
and handed it to the monkey, who at first 
held it close to his eyes and gazed into it; 
then he propped it up against the wall and 
made a dreadful face at his reflection, which, 
of course, made a face too. Then he jumped 
quickly behind the mirror to catch the other 
monkey. Finding no monkey there, he gave 
the mirror a violent slap that sent it all the 
way across the cage; then he folded his arms 
and gazed up toward the sky. 

The chief butler shook with laughter again. 
Indeed, it was enough to make anyone laugh. 
But Rudolph remained perfectly solemn. 

“What a silly beast!” was all he said. So 
the chief butler stopped laughing and took 
Rudolph back to the nursery. 

The next day the jolly cook came hurrying 
to find his little master, who was sitting sadly 
on the garden wall. “Just come and see!” 
cried the cook. 

He led the little boy out of the grounds 
and down to the seashore. There, scurrying 
round in the sand, were a number of hermit 
crabs, all looking for shells to fit them. They 
hurried back and forth and anxiously slipped 
their tails first into one empty shell and then 
into another. 

The cook bent double with laughter. “See 
them scuffle!” he cried. “See them push! 
Look! They’re all after the same shell now. 
Ha, ha, ha!” But Rudolph did not even 
smile; he merely glanced at the crabs and 
then gazed solemnly at the sea. 

The cook stopped laughing and went down 
to the kitchen and began to pare apples. 

Just before noon on the next day Rudolph 
was gazing out of the window when a maid 
suddenly appeared. “Come here,” she said, 
beckoning. “I want to show you something.” 

Rudolph wondered why the servants were 
always wanting to show him something, but 
he rose and followed the maid down the hall. 
At the end of the hall there was a fireplace 

with a low mantelpiece. Just above it hung 
1 cuckoo clock. A. large, furry white cat, 
Rudolph’s mother’s pet, had jumped to the 
mantelpiece and was crouching there with his 
eyes fixed on the door of the little clock. 
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“What in the world can that crack-brained | 


cat be doing?” Rudolph asked languidly. 

“Waiting,” replied the maid. “And he won’t 
have to wait long.” 

At that moment the little door flew open 
and the cuckoo popped out, curtsying and 
calling. The cat crouched lower and crept 
nearer. 

“Ha, ha!” the maid cried under her breath. 
“Just watch him!” 

“Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” the little bird cried 
over and over again. 

The tenth time it said cuckoo the cat made 
a spring for it, but he had to jump sidewise, 
and, missing his aim, he slipped and fell 
clawing and sputtering, to the floor. “Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo!” the bird cried loudly ; then the little 
— slammed, and the cat crept under a 
sofa. 

The maid laughed until she cried, but 
Rudolph did not even smile. After that it 
began to be whispered round the big house 
that nothing would ever make the young 
master smile again. 

But one afternoon the two footmen came 
up to the sand pile where Rudolph was play- 
ing sorrowfully. They were sorrowful them- 
selves, for they could think of no way to 
make him laugh. As they stood and looked 
at the dreary-faced little boy they felt more 
sorry for him than they felt for themselves. 
“He will never smile again,” one of them said, 
“but let’s take him for a walk anyway.” 

Rudolph did not object to going for a 
walk. He got up from the sand pile and 
marched stiffly away between the two foot- 
men. They were a sad-looking trio. As they 
were passing through the orchard the older 
footman stopped suddenly and said, “Just 
look at that remarkable hen!” 

The other two looked where he pointed 


and saw a scraggy hen sitting calmly in a | 


little hollow at the base of a large apple tree. 
“Notice this, Master Rudolph,” said the 


older footman kindly. “According to her tail | 
feathers, that is a white leghorn hen. No | 


doubt she is sitting on a nestful of beautiful 
white eggs.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the younger 
footman. “Notice that the hen’s wings are 
gray. She is without doubt sitting on large 
brown eggs and will soon have a flock of 
plymouth rock chickens.” 

“T am sure I am right,” said the first foot- 
man sadly. 

“I am sure I am right,” 
footman just as sadly. 

“But one of you must be wrong, you 
know,” said Rudolph in a weary voice. He 
went nearer and struck his hands together. 
“Up with you, hen!” he cried. “Brown eggs 
or white, up with you!” 


said the second 


The hen gave an indignant squawk and | 


flew off the nest. 

“I knew it would be white eggs,” the first 
footman said as he came forward slowly. 

“T knew it would be brown eggs,” said the 
other footman, following him closely. 

But Rudolph was rocking with laughter. 
“They’re not white eggs, and they’re not 
brown eggs,” he gasped. “They are not even 
eggs at all. She was sitting on ten green 
apples! She’s trying to hatch apple dump- 
lings !” 

He laughed until he had to lie down on 
the grass and roll, and the more the footmen 
looked and blinked the more he laughed. At 
length he sat up and wiped his eyes. “I’m 
hungry,” he said. 

At that the two footmen reached down, 
pulled him up and went running home with 
him so fast that his feet barely touched the 
ground. All the way he was shaking with 
laughter and crying, “How hungry I am!” 

The family and the servants were thrown 
into a great stir. They stood round and re- 
joiced while Rudolph sat and ate roast beet 
and plum pudding. Between mouthfuls he 
kept chuckling, “Green apples for eggs! Ha, 
ha! Apple dumplings for chicks! Ho, ho!” 

The very next day the two footmen ap- 
peared in gorgeous uniforms of crimson and 
gold; and when Rudolph’s father came home 
he said, “Why, upon my word, Rudolph looks 
better than I ever saw him look before.” 





E Coming of the Flowers and the Plant- 
ing of the Trees are two little plays for 
spring and summer use that appeared in 
former issues in the Children’s Page. The 
Coming of the Flowers has been reproduced 
in pamphlet form. On receipt of fifteen cents 
in stamps the Editor of the Children’s Page 
will be glad to send to any address a copy of 
that pamphlet, which contains text, music 
and costume suggestions. The price of the 
issue in which the Planting of the Trees 
appeared (February 16, 1922) isseven cents. 
A song to be used with the play and sugges- 
tions for costumes and setting will be sent 
for six cents additional. Address the Editor 
of the Children’s Page. 























You Can Have Your 
Own Training Table 


The big athletes have special food, 
because right food counts for so 
much in building strength and 
endurance. 


You can have a training table of 
your own, with all the enjoyment 
of eating food your taste relishes, 


Grape-Nuts, that delicious ready- 
to-eat cereal, was made through the 
same scientific knowledge which se- 
lects the diet for the training table. 
Grape-Nuts builds and sustains. It is rich in the food qual- 
ities needed for muscle and bone and nerve and brain, and it 
is celebrated the world over for its exceptional nourishing 
qualities. 


There’s a delightful richness and crispness to Grape-Nuts 
that make it a mighty welcome dish for breakfast, lunch 
or whenever you’re hungry. And there’s not a minute 
to wait. Pour Grape-Nuts right from the package into the 
dish, add cream or good milk and a little sugar if you 
like—and there’s your meal, fit for captains, half-backs and 
first-basemen! 


If Grape-Nuts isn’t a regular mealtime feature at your 


house, ask mother to tell the grocer to start the supply 
along, today. 


Grape-Nuts—the Body Builder 


“There’s a Reason” 
Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 











THE HOME RADIO 
How To Make and Use It 


By A. HYATT VERRILL 


IRELESS TELEPHONY has spread like an 

epidemic throughout the land. Thousands of 
men and women, boys and girls, are successfully 
using wireless-telephone receiving sets. 








This Book should serve as a guide to those con- 
templating the purchase or use of instruments, 
and who wish to know how to make, use or adjust 
wireless-telephone instruments. The author has 
avoided technical terms and dissertations, making 
his explanations direct and simple, illustrated by 
diagrams. 





For those who are interested in improving the 
sets they have, or installing more efficient ones, 
this Book will prove invaluable. 




















The possibilities of the radiotelephone are tremendous, for it is a subject 
still in the experimental stage, and’ it is from amateurs that the greatest 
inventions and improvements of the future will come, for by experimenting 
undreamed-of things will be chanced upon. 


How To Get This Book Free 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription (not your own) for 
The Youth’s Companion, and we will send you the Book postpaid ; 
or the Book will be sold for 85 cents, postage included. 








NOTE. This Book is given only to a present subscriber to pay him for intro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past six months. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers The Youth’s Companion 
881 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
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A GALLANT OLD COMRADE 


In Memoriam 


By Minnie Leona Upton 


© 


The gale of the night has gone its way, 
And the morning breaks in splendor; 
Its gold and blue all gemmed with dew 
Shines fair on blossoms tender; 
In pink and white the orchards glow 
And flood the air with fragrance, 
While the song birds come, and the brown bees 
hum, 
With glancing butterfly vagrants. 


But low and still by the garden gate 
The old Sweet Bough lies shattered, 
And all around upon the ground 
Its gnarled gray limbs are scattered; 
Yet up to the blue of the morning sky 
It lifts, to the last undaunted, 
One plume as rare and blossom-fair 
As ever poet chanted! 


The glad young orchards round about, 
Resplendent beyond measure 

In all the prime of their life’s springtime, 
Hold forth no lovelier treasure. 

O beautiful end of a long life spent 
In ziving, not possessing, 

Gallant and gay to the end of the way, 
Your parting breath a blessing! 


o 9 
WHERE GOD KNEW HIM BEST 


DISTINGUISHED Canadian woman was 
A matron in charge of a large army hospital 
at Ramsgate during the war. Among the 
patients was a huge Scotchman who for the 
fourth time was at the hospital and who now had 
a dozen wounds to be healed. When he was car- 
ried in he seemed likely to live only for a few 
hours, but almost miraculously, it seemed, he 
recovered from the operations. 

When he was well enough to be discharged 
from the hospital the matron found him making 
ready to return to the front. She was much aston- 
ished, for she knew that he would never again 
have his normal strength. “What in the world 
are you doing?”’ she inquired. “You surely do 
not mean to return to the front when you can be 
discharged for the asking?” 

“Ves, matron, I’m goin’ back,” the soldier 
replied. “I’m goin’ back to join the boys; there’s 
still some fightin’ to be done over there.” 

“But you should not return,” the matron in- 
sisted; “you are not strong enough, and besides 
you have already done more than your bit. Our 
country does not expect greater service than you 
have given. Go home to your friends and be con- 
tent; you need this chance to grow well and 
strong again. Wounded and sent to the hospital 
four times should be enough for any man!” 

A flush crept over the pale face of the big 
fellow. “Matron,” he said, straightening, “ma- 
tron, I haven’t told you the real reason why I’m 
goin’ back to the front. It was over there that 
I found God; an’, matron, I want to go back 
because I feel that God knows me better over 
there at the front than He does anywhere else.” 

To such words as those the kindly matron 
could make no answer, and the big soldier re- 
turned to the front. Three weeks later he was 
killed in action on the battle front where he had 
found God and where he believed that God knew 
him best. 

Do we ever stop to ask ourselves, “Where 
would God know us best?” 
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THE CLUE 


° O, Aunt Em, I don’t want to hear Lucile’s 
last letter. I am perfectly aware that I 
am cutting myself off from a_ very 

interesting quarter hour, but hearing you read 
the letter isn’t worth the price. I get too madly 
envious of Lucile. I’d give anything to be a good 
letter writer, but letter writing is as much a gift 
as singing is, and I don’t have it, and that’s all 
there is about it!” 

“You're not usually a shirk, Phyllis,” Aunt 
Em replied calmly. 

“A shirk!” Phyllis was too much astounded to 
be angry. “If you knew how I work over letter 
writing, Aunt Em! If I could show you the pen 
handles I’ve chewed in my agony! And then you 
call me a shirk!” 

“Maybe I was wrong. I should have said, ‘If 
you’d only use your common sense.’ ” 

“Aunt Em!” Phyllis’s voice was tragic. “Have 
you no mercy? Don’t you know that it is spir- 
itual murder to destroy a fellow being’s self- 
esteem? I always knew that I never could be 
ornamental, but I comforted myself with the 
thought that if I did have one gift it was common 
sense,” 

“T am inclined to think,’ Aunt Em said 
thoughtfully, “that I was right in the first place, 
for to have a gift and to refuse to use it is 
shirking.”’ 

Phyllis’s reply was a despairing gesture. 

Aunt Em’s voice became more gentle. “I was 
thinking of your mother, child; and of what the 
letters from home mean to her in the hospital.” 

“As if I wasn’t thinking of her!” Phyllis cried. 

“And,” Aunt Em went on, “of the joy you can 





THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


give her if you really set your mind upon doing 
it. And without any trouble on your part, either.” 

“How?” Phyllis cried. “Aunt Em, how?” 

“She wants home news—the tiny little every- 
day things such as what we had for dinner and 
what dress Kathie is wearing to school—things 
like those. Just suppose you try doing it once.” 

At dinner that night Phyllis was unusually 
quiet. Immediately after she had done eating she 
went to her room. An hour later Aunt Em, going 
upstairs, was summoned by her voice. “See if that 
is all right,” said Phyllis, tossing her aunt a piece 
of paper. 

“Dear, dear, dearest mother,” Aunt Em read. 
“T’ve wanted to write so that I thought I'd burst, 
but I just can’t say things on paper. We're all 
well, only terribly lonesome without you. Aunt 
Em told Greta to make blueberry pudding for 
dinner, which she hates to do, and we could hear 
her talking to the atmosphere out in the kitchen. 
But she is doing beautifully really; the young- 
sters were wild over the pudding. There was 
omelet before it, and Billy got a yellow smear on 
the southwest corner of his mouth, and he added 
purple ones from the pudding. His face looked 
like the map of New England when he was 
through. Kathie is wearing her blue chambray 
and a tissue-paper hair ribbon—that’s the latest 
fad. She wears about ten different colors through 
the day. It makes you feel cross-eyed. She —” 

Aunt Em handed back the page. “Bless your 
heart, child,” was all she said. But Phyllis was 


content. 
ae 


POLITENESS OVERWORKED 


Toi native of India is perhaps the most 
polite fellow in the world, especially if he 
has the good fortune to bear an official title. 

But, as Lord Frederic Hamilton in his book Here, 

There and Everywhere shows in this account of a 

railway journey, his politeness can be overtasked. 

We were journeying, he says, from Calcutta to 
Cooch Behar and were obliged to wait for a long 
while that morning at a big station between the 
two places. We were extremely anxious to catch 
another train at a junction on the narrow-gauge 
railway and were afraid that the long wait would 
cause us to miss it. A jovial, burly Englishman 
occupied the second sleeping berth in my com- 
partment. As we lay there, waiting for the train 
to start, he, who was connected with the East 
Bengal State Railway, jumped out of bed and 
went down to the platform in Anglo-Indian fash- 
ion, clad merely in pyjamas and slippers. Ap- 
proaching the immensely pompous native station 
master, he upbraided him in no measured terms 
for the long halt. Through the window I could 
hear him make his protest: 

“This delay is perfectly scandalous, station 
master. I shall certainly report it in Calcutta.” 

“Would you care, sir, to enter ofeecial com- 
plain’ in book kept for that purpose?” 

“By George, I will!” 

The station master conducted him through 
long passages to his office at the back of the 
building, where the Englishman entered a strongly 
worded complaint in the book. “And now,” he 
said, “may I ask when you mean to start this 
infernal train?” 

“Oh, the terain, sir, has already deeparted 
these five minutes,” replied the bland native. 

Fortunately, there was a freight train immedi- 
ately following the mail, and some four hours 
afterwards our big friend alighted from a brake 
van. He was in a furious temper. He had had 
nothing whatever to eat and, though it was ten 
o’clock in the morning, was still in pyjamas and 
slippers. The branch train had waited for us, for 
no one seemed in any particular hurry; so all 


was well. 
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THE JURY FUNNEL 


HE Bulwarra, an ocean-going steamship, 

once had as queer an adventure as ever 

fell to the lot of a ship. While she was 
making her regular trip between Australian ports 
she ran into a typhoon, At the height of the gale 
one of the guys that supported the funnel snapped 
with a noise like a pistol shot. Before anyone 
could repair it the strain on the ‘other stays 
caused a second one to snap. In a few minutes 
another and another gave way, and the wind, 
which was blowing ninety miles an hour, unseated 
the funnel. Down it crashed and, rolling about 
drunkenly, smashed lifeboats into kindling wood 
and made a general mess of the deck. Finally the 
unwieldy mass wedged itself among the wreckage. 

Except for the funnel the Bulwarra was un- 
damaged; she was well able to ride out the storm. 
Yet the loss of the funnel made her helpless. If 
the gale had been moderate, her plight would 
have caused less anxiety, but as it was, any 
attempt to keep her steaming meant that she 
might set herself on fire, or that a large wave 
might come aboard and empty itself down the 
yawning hole where the funnel had stood. Such 
an accident might have caused an explosion. 

There was nothing for the Bulwarra to do ex- 
cept to try to ride out the typhoon. The anchors 
were let go; though they did not reach bottom, 
they helped to steady the ship. Oil was pumped 
overboard to keep the waves down. 

When she emerged from the centre of the storm 
her top deck looked as if Father Neptune had 
taken a swipe at her, using his trident as a 
scythe. The danger of a wave’s cascading down 
the hole had passed, but there still remained the 
danger of her setting herself on fire from sparks 
from her furnaces. If she were to steam to port 
she would need some kind of contrivance to 
carry the smoke and sparks high above her decks 
so that the wind could sweep them safely away. 


The crew went to work at once. They tumbled 
the fallen funnel overboard. Then they built a 
square wooden frame and faced it with some 
sheets of corrugated iron that they took from the 
cargo. When they had hoisted the contraption 
into place it became a jury funnel. To do the 
work took them two days, and all the while the 
Bulwarra was rolling giddily. But, equipped with 
the curious-looking structure, she made port not 
much the worse for her hard experience. 
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THE GREAT WHITE THRONE 


HE construction of a government highway 

| to Zion Cafion, in southern Utah, calls to 
mind a little-known wonderland. Until re- 
cently, says the Wide World, the magnificent 
cafion with its grand scenery and gorgeous color- 
ing was virtually inaccessible. Today you can 
drive an automobile on the floor of the cafon 
and stand beside cliffs that rise abruptly for 
three thousand feet; and close by mighty peaks 








A tremendous rock called the 
Great White Throne 


tower to heights of nine thousand feet and more. 
And through a green and lovely valley the Rio 
Virgin foams along to join the mighty Colorado 
River a few miles farther on. Now and then the 
cahon widens into amphitheatres so vast and still 
that you stand breathless; all round you the 
colors of the sandstone walls are fascinating. 
The wonder of the cafion is the Great White 
Throne, a huge mountain formation that rises 
alone amid a multitude of rocky peaks. It dom- 
inates all of them and towers more than two 
thousand feet in height. It is composed of white 
limestone and, seen from a distance, reminds you 
of the throne of some mighty mountain god. No 
one can gaze at the mass of dazzling white rock 
without being impressed with its wonderful beauty. 
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WHY CALEB’S HIRED MAN 
CHANGED HIS VIEWS 


ALEB PEASLEE rose from the bench in 

front of the post office and, hurrying after 

a young man who was passing, hailed him 

lustily. After a few minutes’ conversation he re- 
turned to his seat. 

“Wa’n’t that the young feller that worked for 
you a year ago?” asked Deacon Hyne. 

Caleb nodded. ‘‘Good man too. I’ve just been 
hiring him again for the winter; I’m gittin’ too 
old to be doin’ the rough parts that’ve got to be 
done on a farm.” 

“But you didn’t have him this summer,” said 
the deacon; “you had a young feller from away 
somewhere. How’d that happen?” 

Caleb’s eyes twinkled. “About that young man 
that was with me this summer,” he said, “well, 
I guess you might say it was a kind of a cross- 
lift; he helped me and let me help him—as a sort 
of favor to him. That’s what he called it when 
he started in, anyway. I don’t know how he felt 
when he left; he didn’t say.” 

“You might’s well tell me about it—b’fore you 
bust,”’ the deacon said succinctly. 

“Well,” said Caleb, “this young man came to 
me right at the head and front of the farmin’ 
time in the spring when I was on the p’int of 
gettin’ my hands on somebody to help me; and 
he made out so good a case I tried him. 

“Seems he was a kind of writer, and he had in 
mind a book that was goin’ to take up a good 
deal of country life. He’d lived the heft of his 
life in a city. So he jealoused that the best way 
to get a fust-hand knowledge of what he was 
goin’ to write about was to go into the country 
and do the work himself; he told me in that way 
his book’d be bright and read’ble. And mebbe 
it will, only I'll bet there’ll be parts of it that'll 
make him sweat some to think back on whilst 
he’s writing ’em! 

“As I say, after he’d laid out his plan, and I’d 
sized him up for an honest, middlin’ strong and 
kind of likable critter, I told him I’d chance it if 
he wanted to come here to work. He showed up 
come a Monday with an outfit of blue overalls 
- some heavy shoes, and I started him in right 
off. 

“He was sot on ploughin’ for one thing; he'd 
heard and read a lot about the peaceful follerin’ 
of the plough, so he told me, and he wanted to 
try it. He knew ’nough ’bout hosses to be able to 
hitch up a pair and turn ’em round, so I sent him 
down to the lower end of that field I broke up 
this spring—where the willow bushes have 


growed in and spiled two acres of grassland. 
“You know what ploughin’ land like that is, 
Hyne; the plough’ll run along smooth as silk for 
mebbe ten foot, and then the p’int’ll ketch under 
a root and either snub the team, or else it’ll give 
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the plough handles a yank that’ll throw the man 
holding ’em ten foot sometimes, unless he’s used 
to ploughin’. I never thought to tell the young 
feller, so when he came up at noon with a bunch 
over his eye as big as an egg I wanted to know 
how he’d done it. And he told me. The plough’d 
ketched and throwed him over one handle, he 
said, near’s he could tell, and he’d managed to 
light on that eyebrow on a stone. But he was 
good-plucked about it, and after I’d showed him 
how to let the handles give when the ploughp’int 
ketched he did better. 

“He learnt how to milk, but he got kicked a 
dozen times whilst he was learning, and he never 
got over bein’ a little scared of that Dutch belted 
cow, but he never dodged her when it came his 
turn to milk her; he’d draw up to her and go 
through with it, and all the time I know his heart 
was halfway up his throat. She can kick quicker'’n 
a crank to an automobile! 

“He learnt how to handle the sheep too, though 
for one spell I didn’t know but the old ram was 
goin’ to best him; the ram seemed to pick on 
him as somethin’ that needed killin’ and would 
go out of the way to butt him. Halley—that was 
the feller’s name—went lame for three weeks the 
fuSt time he tried to pen the sheep alone. I had 
to go out to see what'd become of him, and I 
found him in the pen all alone, with the sheep 
outside and the ram tryin’ to butt the door down 
to get at him! But the next time he penned 'em 
he took along a strip of two by four and knocked 
the old ram as stiff as a wedge and hove him into 
the pen, and the sheep follered, and after that he 
didn’t have so much trouble. But even then he 
had ’nough. 

“He got stung by wasps that he mowed into in 
hayin’; and he let the hoss jump when he was on 
the hay tedder, and it throwed him off, and the 
tedder hit him twice and tedded him good both 
times; and he gathered a lot of poison ivy and 
had to set with his hands on a pillow in his lap 
for near a week; and he managed to slip down 
the hay chute and stick—and it took my wife 
and me an hour to rig a rope and warp him up 
out of it. But there wa’n’t a minute he lost his 
grit or made a complaint. 

“And when it come time to go and I offered to 
settle with him—for, in spite of his mishaps, he'd 
done about as much work as the average man 
you'd hire—he wouldn’t take a cent. 

““No, sir!’ says he. ‘That wa’n’t the trade at 
all. I was goin’ to work for nothin’ but my board, 
so’s I could learn; and I’ve learnt a lot more'’n 
I figgered I would. Enough so my book’ll be 
diff’rent from what I thought it was goin’ to be 
I'd been thinkin’ about farmin’ as bein’ al! 
orchards full of red apples hangin’ and hives full 
of honey and barns bulgin’ with hay and fodder, 
*thout figgerin’ the work of gettin’ it into the 
barn, especially teddin’ it. I'd been thinkin’ of 
watchin’ the crops grow, without considerin’ the 
plantin’ and the hoein’ and the bugs to fight. I 
ain’t learnt such a lot about the poetry side of 
it,’ he says, ‘but I’ve got my money’s worth of 
the other! 

“Td be a hog if I hadn’t got it!’ says he, 
grinnin’ at me, and I grinned back at him, for | 
knew jest what he had in mind.” 
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THE MUSKRAT’S CLAMBAKE 


HEN my sister and I were youngsters, 

writes a correspondent, our father was a 

country miller. For several years we lived 
on the bank of the Iowa River, a region that to 
us girls was as interesting as fairyland. Accus- 
tomed as we were to wandering up and down the 
stream, we often happened upon fascinating bits 
of wild life. 

In those years two interesting creatures were 
to be found in the Iowa River—the muskrat and 
the clam. One day in summer we learned that the 
two were by no means strangers to each other. 
Wandering along the gravelly bank in search of 
pretty stones, we rounded a bend in the stream 
and found ourselves in a region that was new to 
us. Soon we smelled a strong odor of decay and 
after a search found a heap of clamshells piled 
round a large stone in the sand. We wondered 
how the clams happened to be there. Then we dis- 
covered several peculiar things. Some of the shells 
were empty; some were gaping and contained 
dead clams; some were closed tight and were 
moist as if they had just come from the water. 

“Why, look at this shell; it’s been gnawed!” 
exclaimed my sister. 

We had stumbled upon a muskrat’s clam res- 
taurant. We hid in the bushes and after a while 





SOME NEVER OUTGROW IT 





Clerk—With or without bath, madam ? 
Boy—O mother, get it without a bath. 
—From London Opinion. 
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saw a muskrat swim ashore with a clam in its 
mouth. Flashing over to the rock, it dropped the 
dripping clam among the others; then off it 
skipped into the water again. It swam out a way, 
dived and soon returned with another clam. 

We watched the fishing for perhaps an hour. 
Then the muskrat mounted the little stone and, 
reaching down into the pile of clams, clawed up 
one that had been out of water long enough to 
be dead. With great gusto he ate his clam on the 
half shell, much as a squirrel would eat a nut; 
he sat up on his haunches and held the clam in 
his tiny yellow paws. He must have been very 
hungry, for after he had eaten all the clams that 
had opened of themselves he attacked one that 
was closed. He got at the meat deftly by gnawing 
the two halves" of the shell apart at the back 
where they. were hinged. He did it as easily as a 
squirrel gnaws a nut, and got the clam out quite 
as skillfully as a squirrel empties a shell of meat. 
He ate only one that he had to gnaw open; then 
he brought several more to the rock to bake open 
during the warm afternoon. 

After that discovery we were always coming 
across piles of clamshells. One pile, I remember, 
was at the dry end of a log that lay half in the 
river and half on the bank. Another was on a 
sand bar, and there was a willow stump for the 
diner’s chair. We found the shells always in a 
sunny place. All shells that had been opened were 
not gnawed in the same way. Some were sepa- 
rated at the back; some had been nibbled along 
the edges until the two shells failed to come 
together over the meat. 

We discovered one clambake late in the sum- 
mer. It was round a stone on a sand bar and 
contained hundreds of shells; evidently the musk- 
rat had been eating there all summer. One day 
we spied him dining, and we saw him several 
times afterwards. He was always alone. Well 
along in the fall his pile of shells had almost 
doubled, and indeed not only shells but fresh 
clams were to be found there until he went into 
winter quarters. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF WEALTH 


OME years ago a New England author who 
S was enjoying a walk along the coast was 

overtaken by a sudden thundershower and 
sought refuge in the nearest building, which 
chanced to be a tiny shack—close, dingy and 
odoriferous—used for shucking clams. Dirt and 
cobwebs obscured the one small window, and the 
pelting rain obliged the clammer to close the 
door. As the author, seated on an upturned 
bucket, and the clammer, seated on another, fell 
into conversation the storm grew more violent; 
the shack became darker and darker until the 
dropping clamshells seemed scarcely more than a 
gleam of white, and the two men each saw the 
other’s face only as a pale blur. 

The clammer, outyelling the whistling gale, 
confided his dearest dream to his guest. “If some 
day some fur-away relation I never heerd on 
should die and leave me a million dollars,’ he 
shouted, “d’ye know what I’d do? I’d build me a 
new shed, all glass! Yes, sir, all four sides and 
the door and every blamed part of her ’cept jest 
the roof glass! Then a feller could see to shuck 
proper, no matter what the weather was!” 

He would perhaps have been no happier in 
such a palatial and crystalline shucking shed 
than he was in the one he owned. He would 
certainly have been anxious whenever hail accom- 
panied thunder, and agitated at the passing of 
every group of boys tossing a ball. 

It is told of an aged oysterman of old-time 
Albany—one John Cameron, who used to earn 
his living by selling oysters from a heavy barrow 
—that to his unbounded gratitude and joy he 
received a horse and cart as a present from a 
wealthy customer, one Isaiah Townsend, who had 
observed how hard it was for him to push his 
barrow through the street. 

All went well for a while. Then one torrid day 
Mr. Townsend, driving through the city, observed 
a crowd collected in the street. That was before 
the day when horses wore straw hats in sizzling 
weather, and poor John Cameron’s unprotected 
nag had apparently succumbed to sunstroke; at 
any rate it lay prostrate in the middle of the road 
while the distracted owner, on his knees with a 
pail of water at his side, mopped its fevered 
brow with a sponge. At the sound of wheels he 
looked up and recognized his benefactor. ‘“O sir! 
O Mr. Townsend!” he cried plaintively in tones 
of profound self-pity. “I never realized till I had 
this horse and cart what a responsibility it is to 
be a man of means!” 
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A KIND WORD FOR CAPTAIN KIDD 


APTAIN KIDD may not have been quite so 
bad a fellow as the world has pictured him. 
There was, writes Prof. Albert Bushnell 

Hart in the Mentor, nothing in him of the swash- 
buckling, blood-drinking, glass-chewing pirate of 
whom there were plenty in his time. Indeed Kidd 
refused to admit that he was a pirate. 

The man had the misfortune to be closely 
associated with an adventuring nobleman named 
Lord Bellamont whom the British government 
made governor of Massachusetts Bay in the hope 
that he might be able to end smuggling and 
piracy. Col. Robert Livingston of New York 
recommended to Bellamont as a good man to 
exterminate pirates Capt. William Kidd, who had 
been a fighting sailor against the French in the 
West Indies. The government had no public 
vessel to offer Kidd, but a group of wealthy 
Englishmen fitted out a ship for him. He crossed 
the ocean in September, 1696, and, having raised 
a crew of one hundred and fifty-five men in New 
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York, sailed from that city to Madagascar, which 
was then a stronghold of pirates. But Kidd did 
not find the men he sought, and while he was on 
the island a third of his crew died suddenly. 

Just what happened after that is not clear. 
Certainly the report reached England that Kidd, 
instead of capturing pirates, was robbing mer- 
chant ships right and left. He had fights with 
Portuguese men-of-war; when he landed on an 
island he tied a native to a tree and shot him 
because the natives had cut the throat of one of 
his men; in a quarrel with his gunner, a man 
named Moore, he struck him on the head with a 
bucket and so injured him that he died. 

After desperate adventures Kidd reached Bos- 
ton on July 16, 1699, where at the instance of 
Bellamont he was put into jail. The British gov- 
ernment sent for Kidd to come to England, and 
the House of Commons held a special investiga- 
tion of his case. He was then put on trial before 
the criminal court at the Old Bailey Prison and 
was unexpectedly and unfairly charged with the 
murder of Moore and found guilty. When. he was 
tried also for piracy his plea was that the vessels 
that he had captured had French passes and were 
therefore fair prizes; but the passes, which are 
still in existence, had been taken from him, and 
because he did not have them he was condemned. 

Every effort was made to induce him to con- 
fess to being a pirate, but to the last he declared 
that he was innocent. His fortune of £6471 was 
forfeited to the crown, 

e 8 
NOW DON’T GET EXCITED! 
ERSONS sometimes do strange and amusing 
things in the excitement of a fire. This 
account, which a contributor sends us, tells 
what happened during a small fire on a farm in 
the Catskill Mountains. 

I was just a bit of a boy then, he says, and to 
my great delight had been taken to my uncle’s to 
spend two or three weeks on the farm. One day 
after a snowfall we were spending a quiet eve- 
ning in the sitting room of the old house; my 
uncle was reading the paper at the table; my 
aunt, sitting near a side window with an old- 
fashioned wooden bowl in her lap, was chopping 
mincemeat. Happening to look up, she saw a 
dancing light on the snow outside. “My land!” 
she cried, jumping to her feet. “The house is on 
fire! 

My uncle, a very excitable man, rushed out 
into the well room and, seizing two pails, ran 
upstairs. My aunt, hurrying outdoors to_see just 
where the fire was, left the door open; the wind 
straightway blew the lamp out. My uncle, coming 
downstairs, set his pails in front of the door of 
the dining room. 

By that time my aunt had seen that the chim- 
ney was burning out, and, since there was snow 
on the roof, she knew that there was no special 
danger of the house’s catching fire. Coming inside, 
she fell over the empty pails. “Ab,” she said, 
“did you go and throw water all over upstairs?” 

‘No,” he replied. “I couldn’t find any fire.” 

“Well, you must have thrown water some- 
where; there’s none in the pails.” 

My aunt lighted the lamp and went upstairs 
as fast as she could go, but she could find no 
traces of water. “Ab,” she said when she came 
down, “did you go upstairs to put the fire out 
with two empty pails?” 

That is just what he had done. We returned to 
the sitting room again, and my aunt went to get 
her wooden bowl. But in her excitement she had 
set it on the floor, and the dog had eaten all the 
mincemeat! 
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EATING THE INCARNATION OF 
A LAMA 


T is sinful to eat a marmot in Tibet. You may 
eat a good many other kinds of food, but no 
matter how hungry you are you must never 

eat a marmot, for the little animals are supposed 
to be the incarnations of the lamas, or priests. 
When the marmot hibernates in winter, says Dr. 
Albert L. Shelton in Pioneering in Tibet, the 
people think that it has gone to pray forgiveness 
for its sins, 

As a matter of fact marmots are really excel- 
lent eating. The’ doctor once invited a certain 
Tibetan headman to come and share breakfast 
with him. The headman accepted the invitation 
without knowing that the breakfast was to con- 
sist of marmot. Even while he was eating, the 
thought never occurred to him that the food was 


one of the sacred little animals of Tibet. He had | 
already eaten three large pieces when a native | 


teacher entered and told him that he was eating 
marmot. 

For a moment the face of the headman showed 
consternation; then, remembering how good the 
meat was, he said quickly, “Well, it can’t be 
helped now; so I might as well go on with the 


rest of it.” 
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THE SIGN OF LIFE 


T is a sad fact that fame in art often comes 
only after the artist’s death. A discussion, 
says a writer in Jugend; was going on whether 

Wachtner, whose pictures had not appeared in 
any of the exhibitions for some time, was still 
alive. There were many rumors. 

“Well, anyhow,” one of the party said at last, 
“T discovered one of his pictures at a dealer’s 
yesterday. I could have bought it for four hun- 
dred marks.” 

“Only four hundred marks!” exclaimed an- 
other. “That settles it; he’s still alive.” 
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SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 





YOU CAN ALWAYS 


W._L. DOUGLAS 


$700 & $8.00 SHOES 





TarmanTETEAT $500 & $6.00 





<b ot 
STAMPING RETAIL PRICE | 
AT THE FACTORY 


THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 


W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. Wedo 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay 
extra profits. Order direct from 
the factory and save money. 








W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 











President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mase. 
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: 
Here is a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long 0 
eae ? 0 
way toward satisfying the desire of every housekeeper 0 
for a complete Aluminum Kitchen Outfit. The Set con- $ 
sists of four pieces, so made that they fit together per- 4 
fectly in various combinations to form eight different 0 
utensils. Each piece is of solid aluminum that cannot S 
flake or rust off like enamel. This Set is one of the 0 
most attractive as well as most practical articles we have 
8 ever offered. The eight combinations made by this Set : 
would cost at least $7.50 if purchased separately. 9 
Combining the four pieces will make 
the following utensils: $ 
6-Quart Preserving Kettle. Espe- Double Roaster. The combination $ 
cially desirable in aluminum, which of the Pudding Pan inverted and oy 
cannot form poisonous compounds Kettle makes a perfect self-basting 0 
with fruit acids. Roaster. Tough meat or an old fowl, $ 
Covered Baking Dish or Casserclo, Cooked in this Roaster, are made as ° 
~ .. The Casserole is becoming more ‘ 0 
| > popular every day. It will be found Colander. For draining vegetables, $ 
0 Ve useful for the preparation of many washing fruits, lettuce, etc. 0 
0 choice dishes. Double Boiler. By placing the Pud- 0” 
6-Quart Covered Kettle. The Kettle ding Pan inside the Kettle and used $ 
is useful for stews, soups, for boiling with the cover, a perfect Double 0 
vegetables, and for a thousand and BBoiler is secured, and can be used 0 
| $ one other purposes that are familiar for cooking all kinds of cereals. $ 
| ° tome nearer Steam Cooker. The combination of 0 
8 2%4-Quart Pudding Pan. In addition Kettle, Colander and the Pudding / \ 9 
¢ Ww to puddings and pastry this Pan is Pan inverted makes a perfect Steam 4 0 
equally useful for stews, bread, jel- Cooker, enabling the housewife to (Ne) $ 
0 lies, etc. cook two articles at the same time. 0 
0 
HOW TO GET THIS FINE SET > 
$ 
Send us one new subscription (not your own, nor for any member of your 9 
9| household) for The Youth’s Companion, with 85 cents extra, and we will 
4 send you one of these “8” Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. This Set 
@| will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. If 
$ parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your postmaster how much postage you ¢ 
| should send us for a three-pound package. 8 
0 NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him $ 
4 for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
‘ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS $ 
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THE PIAINS 


Cy Gen. Charles King 


**There’s no time for foolin’!’’ yelled the rider at 


the inflexible sentry 















away among the foothills of the Rockies, 

the cavalry guard at Fort Foster had 
just marched to its post when a commotion 
occurred at the rear gate. A man with long 
hair, long spurs and long, lean legs, who had 
come galloping from the west, sat on his 
plunging cow pony, shouting and gesticulating 
wrathfully. He had tried to ride in at top 
speed, but a sentry, springing to the middle of 
the road, had stopped him. Orders prohibited 
riding or driving into the garrison except at 
moderate speed. 

“There’s no time for foolin’!” yelled the 
rider at the inflexible sentry. “It’s Indians, I 
tell you! Who’s in command ?” 

“I’m not foolin’,”’ replied the sentry stur- 
dily. “Indians or no Indians, I’m in command 
here, and here you'll stop until you can ride 
quietly.” 

By that time a group of curious spectators 
had gathered. The adjutant stepped briskly 
over to see what was the matter, and the cor- 
poral of the guard came on the run. 

“Indians, I tell you!” shouted the stranger, 
shaking his fist. “Jumped Harmon’s ranch on 
the Box Elder before sunup. Scalped every 
soul ’cept the women, shot at me and Buck- 
skin Pete an’ ran us into the foothills. He’s 
gone to warn the folks up at Clear Creek, and 
I came here. Do you think that pony’d blow 
like that if Indians wasn’t behind him ?” 

“Pony blows easy enough!” growled the 
corporal. “It’s you that’s blowin’ hard! Go on 
in and see whether the major will swallow 
your story—or swallow you!” 

It was just after the big Indian war of 1876. 
The Sioux were back on the reservations, ex- 
cept those who had followed Sitting Bull 
across the Yellowstone and the young braves 
who, loyal to that born leader, Crazy Horse, 
had sought refuge in the Big Horn Moun- 
tains. Indians had not come south of the 
Platte River since June, when the 5th Cavalry 
had gone to scout the Black Hills. But who 
could be sure that they had not now slipped 
away for a raid? The cavalry had been at 
Fort Foster only about two weeks, and the 
major in command had only recently been 
transferred from another corps. He and his 
men were eager to give all possible protection 
to the settlers. 

“Who are you, and where’s your ranch?” 
asked the major, as he eyed the stranger. 

“Who—me? Why, everybody knows me! 
I was scout for Jim Bridger ’way back before 
the war days. I ran the pony express two 
years from Lar’mie to Devil’s Gate. I was 
scout for the Utah expedition in ’60, the time 
we got snowed in on the Sweetwater. Every- 
body knows me! Why, I was guide to the 
2d Dragoons for two seasons, and everybody 
in the 3d Cavalry can tell you who old Bill 
Skinner is. Broncho Bill, they call me, because 
there’s net a broncho from the Platte to the 


O™ clear, cold November morning, far 


Pecos I can’t break and ride. 
Why, where on earth did you fel- 
lows come from?” 

The cowboy scout’s array of 
references was impressive. In great 
detail he retold his story how the 
Sioux had jumped Harmon’s at 
dawn and offered to lead the com- 
mand to a ford on the Platte 
where they would be sure to over- 
take the Indians. He was indig- 
nant at such cross-examination. 
“Any time during the last ten 
years that I’d have come into this 
post with an alarm,” said 
he, “you’d ’a’ heard boots 
and saddles sound quick as 
a flash, and the whole gang 
would have turned out to 
follow me. How far away 
is Harmon’s? Forty mile. 
Why didn’t I go into Lar’- 
mie? ’Cause they chased 
me this way. I was in big 
luck to get out at all.” 

The major looked doubt- 
fully round him, seeking 
suggestion in the impassive 
faces of the adjutant and 
the old and the new officer 
of the day. He hated to 
order his men out on a 
wild-goose chase, but he 
would hate infinitely more 
to have it said of him that’ he had failed to 
act in an Indian raid. 

“Order out troops B and K at once,” he 
said after a moment’s reflection. “Capt. Mount, 
you will go in command.” 

It was the major’s first chance to show the 
regiment that he was a man of few words but 
much energy. The adjutant seized his cap and 
was away in a second. The captain gravely 
saluted and said, “How many days’ rations, 
sir?” 

“Three!” snapped the major with a flash in 
his eye. 

The two troops were already saddling when 
the adjutant returned. The major and the 
stranger were still in earnest conversation. 

“Mr. Billings,” said the major, “this scout 
says that he had to drop his rifle and that 
his pistol’s damaged. Just issue him a carbine 
and a revolver, will you? And let him have 
cartridges, too. Of course he'll have to be 
armed.” 

“Who'll sign for ’em, sir?” asked the adju- 
tant, whose pay was already mortgaged with 
the money value of numerous carbines and 
pistols “issued to scouts” during the summer 
campaign. 

“T’ll be responsible,” said the commander 
shortly. “And—let Mr. Skinner have break- 
fast, too.” 

The adjutant had seen much more of fron- 
tier scouts than the major had and was still 
doubtful about Broncho Bill Skinner. 

“Why weren’t you with Buffalo Bill and 
our own scouts last summer ?” he asked while 
the cook was preparing hot cakes and coffee. 

“Bill Cody! Why, bless ye, adjutant, Bill 
Cody most got down on his knees to me at 
Lodge Pole last June an’ begged me to go. 
Said he’d give me two hundred and fifty a 
month, but I’d promised Gen. Reynolds I'd 
go with him. I was chief scout on the Lar’mie 
range, watching the reservations while you 
fellows were chasing through the Powder 
River country—an’ they hain’t paid my bill 
yet. I got a claim for upward of two thousand 
dollars for services an’ stock worn out during 
those two summers.” 

At that point Capt. Mount came in to say 
that his men were ready. About ten o’clock 
they rode away, four officers, the doctor, 
ninety-five troopers and Mr. Broncho Bill 
Skinner, bound for Harmon’s ranch. 

“T had to let that long-haired liar have a 
fresh horse,” said the quartermaster to the 
adjutant when they had silently watched the 
column out of sight. “What are you down 
for?” 

“Carbine, revolver and sixty rounds of am- 
munition,” said the adjutant briefly. “Bet you 
it’s the last we ever see of ’em.” 

But the grizzled captain who was sent forth 
in command of the two troops knew some- 
thing about scouts. 

In forty-eight hours the column was back, 
none the worse for the trip, but the redoubt- 
able Skinner was not with them. 

“What is the matter?” inquired the major. 





“Nothing,” replied Capt. Mount placidly. 
“Harmon’s place is all right. There hasn’t been 
a Sioux south of the Platte since summer.” 

“What did you do with Skinner?” asked 
the major. 

“Nothing,” replied Capt. Mount. “All he 
wanted was a new outfit and an escort to the 


mines in the Black Hills. That’s why he tried | ' 


to guide us north to the Platte instead of west 
up Box Elder. He’d counted on our going his 
way, and I’d counted on his going mine. As 
soon as he found that out he saw Indians 
away off northward and started after them, 


and I started Sergt. Dolan and three men after | 
him. They’ll bring in all that we want of | 


him.” 

They caught him late that night. He had 
led them a long chase, but they were experi- 
enced men. They brought in the horse, the 
arms and the ammunition, but not the man. 

“Why didn’t they bring him?” asked the 
major. 

“No law to cover the case,” replied the cap- 
tain. “All the courts in Cheyenne would have 
been after us if we’d laid a hand on him. He'll 
sue for damages as it is—when he’s had time 
to walk back. But I’ll settle him.” 

And that evening the captain wrote to the 
“old reliable” of the regiment, the world- 
famous Buffalo Bill, who through six sum- 
mers and four stirring campaigns had led the 
outfit all over the Indian country. This was 
the scout’s answer: 

“Know Bill Skinner? Deed I do—for the 
biggest liar and sleekest horse thief ‘from the 
Platte to the Pecos,’ as he says. He never saw 
Jim Bridger, never rode a pony express, never 
earned an honest dollar in his life that I ever 
heard of; and we wouldn’t take him on the 
Sioux campaign for the reason that he was 
always seeing Indians when there weren’t any 
and never when there was. That’s Bill Skinner 
—and there’s lots more like him!” 

And so we learned. We had men who were 
invaluable, like Buffalo Bill himself. Ben 
Clark with the Cheyennes, Cosgrove with the 
Shoshones, Frank Gruard with the Sioux, Al 
Sieber with the Apaches, all those men we 
learned to trust. But in the old cavalry days 
the frontier was full of Buckskin Petes and 
Broncho Bills. 
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EATING FISH AT THE PLAY 


NE of the curious places to visit in a 
great city is the Yiddish theatre—curi- 
ous because of the audience rather than 

because of the stage performances. Mr. Carl 
Van Vechten in his book of reminiscences, In 
the Garret, describes a Yiddish theatre on the 
Bowery in New York. 

The public that attends is avid, extraor- 
dinarily captious and, even from a Broad- 
way point of view, excessively ill-mannered. 
The audience prefers to wait upon the side- 
walk until a few minutes before the curtain 
rises. Then there is a rush and a somewhat 
vituperative scramble through the doorway. 
The inconveniences follow one into the the- 
atre, the most conspicuous annoyance being 
the eating and drinking that go on almost 
continuously. 

There is a prodigious amount of eating 
done in the Yiddish theatres; not alone fruit 
and candy (usually halvah), but baskets of 
gefiillte fisch are disposed of not only in the 
ne but during the progress of the 
play. 

Mr. Maurice Schwartz, the director of the 
new Irving Place Theatre, determined to 
put a stop to this practice, which is discon- 
certing to any serious auditor, and is almost 
unbearable to the casual theatregoer of an- 
other race who happens in. Therefore he 
allowed no concessions inside his theatre to 
food venders, and at the door he stationed a 
man whose duty it was to take food away 
from people who came in and check it until 
they went out again. 

One very old man came one night with his 
family and a large market basket full of 
baked fish! This was gently but firmly re- 
moved from his grasping fingers by the man 
at the door. 

“T’ve been coming to the Yiddish theatre 
now for thirty-five years,” he protested, “and 
such a thing has never happened to me before. 
Shall I get it back ?” 

He was assured that his fish would be wait- 
ing for him after the final curtain, but it is 
reported that he did not enjoy the play and 
left early, saying that he was hungry. 

I have never heard hissing in the Yiddish 
theatre, but when the action or dialogue on 


the stage relaxes its interest the audience is 


extremely inattentive and the buzz of con- 
versation is almost general. This is not an 
extreme or unusual occurrence; it happens 
somewhere in almost every play. If the inter- 
est rises the audience listens. 
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“Joey, here’s a fellow who plays 
three positions at the same 
time. Absorbine, Jr. is liniment, 
antiseptic and germicide in one 
uniform. 

“Absorbine, Jr. diluted is what 
old McGowan gives us for rub- 
downs. 

“You need only a few drops. 
It’s a good antiseptic for that 
gash. It'll cleanse, heal and 
prevent infection. 

“Reddy totes Absorbine, Jr. 
Says it limbers up his pitching 
arm. I'll give him credit for 
knowing how to take care of 
himself. 

“I use it as a mouth wash after 
each game. With crowds there's 
+|| all kinds of germs in the dust. 


“Sure, Joey, you can get Absorbine, 
i. at most any drug store for $1.25. 
ou can get a pretty liberal trial bot- 
tle, too, direct for 10c. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
359 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 




















U. S. GOVERNMENT 
For Sighting and Field Work 


COMPASS 


Valuable 
for 
Sportsmen 

Hunters 
Campers 
Boy Scouts 
Tourists 
Engineers 
Surveyors 
also 
Radio 
4) Telephone 
Yi | ~ Service 


RADIO-LITEEauipped for Night Work 


OUR PRICE $ Set of 
All Compasses Are New — 

VALUE $10 TO $12 $5.50 
Sent postpaid in U.S. or Canada with instructions for use 
COMPASS CO., P.O. Box 4536, Phila., Pa. 
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Ladies Let Cuticura 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Youn 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
address : Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 
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For trial a sample of our New Style 
Copley, if you send 2 cents for postage 
and state size wanted. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. N, Boston, Mass. 








R A D I oO (WIRELESS TELEPHONY): its won- 
ders; its cheapness. How any boy 

or girl can get and use it. Ten cents (wrapped); no stamps- 
ENRY, Box 419, New London, Connecticut. 
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SORE EYELIDS 


HERE are several affections of the eyelid 

that may cause more or less distress, but, 

fortunately, most of them do not last long 
and are mild while they do last. The most famil- 
iar trouble is the sty, which is an inflammation 
of one of the glands of the skin at the margin of 
the eyelid. The disease is really a boil on the 
eyelid and, like boils elsewhere, may be either 
mild or severe. Sometimes there is merely a red 
swelling at the edge of the eyelid; it feels hard 
and may be tender to the touch, but disappears 
after two or three days. Sometimes the swelling 
increases, becomes angry-looking and is very 
painful; after several days, if it is untreated, it 
comes to a head and opens. 

Two things cause sties—a run-down condition 
and eyestrain. If the person who has a sty is run 
down, there will probably be one or more boils 
somewhere on his body; but the sty that appears 
on the eyelid when the sufferer is in good health 
is the result of eyestrain or of some uncorrected 
defect of vision or is the result of reading or 
sewing in a poor light or in a bright glare. 

The best way to treat a sty is to bathe the eye- 
lids with water as hot as can be borne. It is not 
wise to poultice the eye, for that treatment is apt 
to excite a conjunctivitis, which would add to the 
patient’s sufferings. When the sty has healed, 
the eyes should be examined to determine whether 
glasses are needed or, if they are already worn, 
whether they need changing. The general condi- 
tion of the health must be attended to; a generous 
diet, tonics and exercise in the open air should be 
insisted upon. If there is rheumatism or gout, it 
should be treated. 

A chalazion is a swelling that resembles a sty 
except that it is not inflammatory; it occurs 
when one of the glands at the edge of the eyelid 
retains secretion. Sometimes the secretion can be 
squeezed out after bathing the lids with hot 
water, but often it is necessary to make a minute 
incision in the gland behind the eyelashes. 

Herpes, or fever sores, may come on the eye- 
lids as well as on the lips. It is a disagreeable 
affection, but does not last long and can often be 
relieved by touching the sore spot repeatedly with 
a drop of spirit of camphor. Sometimes the edges 
of the lids become red and burn and itch and 
become covered with fatty scales, which are the 
dried secretion of the fat glands. That affection 
often means eyestrain and is relieved by proper 
glasses. Two or three applications at night of 
well-diluted citrine ointment are helpful. 
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CHOICES 


. H, quit it, Janet Raeburn! The trouble is 
you're still living before the war. There’s 
no place for Miss Nancys today.” 

Flossie was frightened the moment she had 
said it, but nevertheless her pretty face was obsti- 
nate. She didn’t care if Janet had been good to 
her; she couldn’t stand being nagged forever. 
Only that morning Leila Carr had laughed at her 
for being “tied to Janet’s apron strings.” 

There was an ominous stillness in the room. 
Janet did not like being called a Miss Nancy any 
better than any other girl—than Flossie herself— 
would have liked it. She was only a few months 
the older, and she too wanted good times; she 
wanted them as much as Flossie wanted them. 
But as she studied Flossie’s sullen pretty face her 
eyes softened. Flossie was just a baby after all; 
she had not yet begun to think. If only — 

“Flossie,” she said suddenly, “what are the 
things you really want the most in the world—for 
all your life? Let’s write them down and see if 
we can’t get at the problem that way.” 

Flossie looked wary. “I don’t have to write 
them,” she declared. “I can tell you in ten words. 
I want clothes and good times and beaus, and I 
mean to have them.” 

“You don’t want much, do you?” Janet asked. 
She was busy with pencil and paper and did not 
look up as she said it. “Write them down anyway. 


Put down all you can think of.” 
But Flossie could not think of anything else. 
She wrote the three things and then with a flash 
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of mischief added another line, “More clothes and 
good times and beaus.” Then she looked curi- 
ously at the lengthening list under Janet’s fingers. 

“What in the world are they all?” she asked. 

“Some of them may sound Miss Nancyish, but 
you see I’m looking ahead for all the rest of my 
life. Good times—your kind—get dreadfully 
monotonous after a while. Half the time even 
now you don’t enjoy your jazz dances when you 
go to them.” 

Flossie ignored the remark and read Janet’s 
list aloud: 


“A mind I can enjoy. 

A work that I can grow in and help make grow. 

Real friends—the kind that will last. 

A real home where I can have friends. 

Children—adopted if I don’t happen to marry. 

Eyes to see beauty more and more. 

The ability to keep on growing as long as I live— 
growing in power to love and enjoy and give 
and growing in interest in life.” 


“Stuff!” said Flossie, but from her uncertain 
tone Janet knew that Flossie had not said what 
she was thinking. 
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THE EFFECT OF A LIGHTNING 
STROKE 


EVERAL years ago, writes a contributor, we 

had a gentle horse named Old Bet. She was 

a medium-sized bay, blind in one eye, strong 

and sturdy and a good traveler; she was intelli- 
gent, fearless and trustworthy. 

As I drove her up hill and down dale—I was 
then teaching a class of music pupils—she showed 
almost human intelligence; she would respond 
quickly to a word or a movement of the lines. We 
felt perfectly safe with her anywhere. 

One sultry summer’s night a terrific crash of 
thunder and a blinding flash of lightning startled 
me from sleep. I sprang upright and exclaimed to 
my husband, “Oh, wasn’t that terrible; the house 
must be struck!” 

We rose and looked round but could see no 
blaze. The next morning we hastened outside and 
saw that a large tree at the corner of the yard 
not far from the house had been struck in the 
top; twigs and bits of bark were strewn in every 
direction. The lightning had run down the body 
of the tree and then glanced off on a road wagon 
under the tree and ripped some fringe from 
the top; then it had darted obliquely across to the 
henhouse and ripped a strip of metal from the 
roof. The horse lot came up to the tree on the far 
side, and Old Bet was loose that night. She had 
been standing by the fence directly under the tree 
and in her fright, it appears, had sprung away 
and knocked down the gate and two panels of the 
fence. Doubtless the lightning had shocked her, 
but except for a slight nervousness she did not 
show any effects of it. 

A few days later we hitched her to the buggy, 
and I started off alone to make a ten-mile drive 
and give lessons. About three miles from home, 
while I was driving quietly along, I noticed a 
dog standing beside the hedge near a house. Old 
Bet also saw him and was walking along calmly 
when he sprang toward the buggy and barked. 
Before I realized what was happening the horse 
whirled round, and the buggy was in the air, with 
only one wheel on the ground. The dog was 
frightened and ran behind the buggy. When the 
mare saw him she turned back again and went 
ahead. But I was completely unnerved; I could 
not have been more astonished if hailstones had 
fallen from a clear sky. Our docile, sensible little 
mare to be acting like a two-year-old! What 
could it mean? From that time on she would go 
into a panic at the sight of a stump, a pile of 
fresh dirt by the roadside or the least unusual 
sight or sound. Although we continued to drive 
her, we did it at considerable risk. 

We could not imagine what had caused the 
change in her until one day while she was loose 
in the lot a neighbor fired off a shotgun near by. 
Old Bet gave a shrill neigh as if she were in 
mortal agony and dashed over the lot in a 
paroxysm of fear. Then we realized that the 
thunderbolt had injured her nerves perhaps as 
shell shock injures the nerves of a man in battle. 

We continued to drive her until one hot day 
several miles from home she jerked the lines from 
my hands while I was standing by the roadside 
and, whirling with the buggy, ran away. We sold 
her soon afterwards to a buyer from a distant 
part of the county, but to part with her seemed 
almost like losing one of the family. 
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WITH CUTLASS, WHITEWASH 
AND BURNT CORK 


URING the worst of the submarine terror 
five years ago the British government for- 
bade English fishermen to fish in certain 

areas of water along the coast. On more than one 
occasion, says Mr. Ralph Stock in the Cruise of 
the Dream Ship, a submarine had come up in 
the midst of the fishing fleet; whereupon warps 
were cut on the instant, and a hundred smacks 
under full sail might have been seen racing 
toward harbor without their fishing gear. 

The forbidden areas were blocked off, and 
patrol boats were sent out to see that venture- 
some fishermen did not trespass, but the temp- 
tation to do so was great, for the areas under 
the ban were prolific fishing grounds. One day the 
skipper of a smack who had liad a bad week’s 
work decided to make the venture. With white- 
wash he altered the registered number of his boat, 
which is carried in large white figures on the 


mainsail and the bow; then he used burnt cork 
S - faces of himself and his crew and sailed 
orth. 

For hours he trawled backward and forward, 
with dread and hope in his heart; and at dawn 
he hauled in his net to discover that in his excite- 
ment he had “shot” his trawl with the cod end 
untied! Nothing daunted, he returned to the 
grounds the following night, and, as fate would 
have it, when the cod end was securely tied and 
all was going well the hated voice of the fish- 
eries inspector, better known as the “bogy man,” 
came out of the night close alongside: “You are 
reported for trawling in the proscribed area.” 

At the same instant a shaft of light from an 
electric torch bit into the darkness and showed 
the smack’s number and her black-faced crew. 
“Stand by! I’m coming aboard!” were the next 
instructions. 

Desperate, the skipper threatened the inspector 
with a cutlass while his crew set the steam cap- 
stan to work and soon had the trawl aboard with 
its-valuable catch. Then the smack stood out to 
sea, and, catching the morning breeze, outstripped 
the inspector’s launch. 

The authorities never knew who the trespass- 
ers were, for, on looking up the smack’s number 
in the register, they found it to be that of an 
antiquated hulk that had never left harbor! 
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THE ZEALOUS GUARDS 


N certain parts of the Malay Peninsula the 
natives have a reputation for treachery and 
thieving. Mindful of the fact, says Mr. Charles 

Mayer in his book on Trapping Wild Animals, 
our party, having stopped for the night near a 
village, engaged one of the local natives to act 
as guide and guard. 

A few hours after dark the most unearthly yell 
I have ever heard wakened me. I jumped up and 
called the boy whom I had brought from Cal- 
cutta. He was trembling with fright. Remembering 
all the tales I had heard about the people of the 
district, I ordered him to bar the doors and win- 
dows and to lay out my guns. I was well armed, 
and I prepared for a fight. Presently there was 
another yell, which was answered on all sides of 
us. With my guns loaded and ready, I sat there 
waiting. Every few minutes the yell was re- 
peated; it seemed to be coming closer and closer. 
But as nothing else happened, in spite of the 
noise I fell asleep, exhausted. 

In the morning the sounds the cook made in 
bringing my breakfast and the jingling of the 
ankle bells of a mail runner who was passing 
the house on his fifteen-mile run wakened me. 
After I had finished eating the cook returned with 
the native whom we had hired to guard us. The 
fellow salaamed and spoke to the boy, who acted 
as interpreter. 

“What is he saying?” I asked. 

“He says,” replied the boy, “that he is the 
head watchman, and he wants to know whether 
you slept well with him watching over you.” 

The yells that had kept me up most of the 
night were the “all’s well” of the watchmen! 
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BABEL 


T can now be safely told that some of the 
well-connected persons who went to France 
during the war were not specially prepared to 

render any useful service. Such was the handicap 
of a young American society woman who was 
assigned as an auxiliary at a select war hospital 
in Paris, presided over by an eminent New York 
surgeon. As she could neither make beds nor 
change bandages, she was assigned to answer the 
telephone and to receive visitors, since she was 
supposed to know French. 

One day the Prince of Monaco, who is not 
himself a gambler, though most of his income is 
derived from the casino at Monte Carlo, but a 
serious man of science who makes a specialty of 
oceanography, called at the hospital to see his 
friend, the New York doctor. At the door he 
inquired for “Monsieur le Médecin en Chef,” the 
correct French expression for the head of a hos- 
pital. But the young woman caught only the last 
word, and that to her mind suggested only one 
thing. So, inviting the prince to follow her, she 
escorted him down into the basement kitchen 
and there presented him to the chief cook, a 
burly American colored sergeant. 
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LUCKY THEY WERE HIP BOOTS 


WELL-KNOWN writer, says Everybody’s, 
was trying to illustrate the conservatism 
of the Maine backwoodsman. Two of them, 

he said, were walking through the woods one day 
when they came upon the body of a man lying 
on the bank of a stream. They looked at it care- 
fully and decided that it was the body of their 
friend Ed Simpson. They went to his house and 
knocked at the door. Simpson himself opened it. 

“Hello, Ed,” said one. “Say, we come on the 
dead body of a man over there we kind o’ thought 
was you.” 

“That so?” said Ed. “What'd he look like?” 

“Well, he was about your build —” 

“Have on a gray flannel shirt?” 

“Yop.” 

“Boots?” 

“Yop.” 

“Was they knee boots or hip boots?” 

“Let’s see. Which was they, Charley, knee 
boots or hip boots? Oh, yes! They was hip boots.” 

“ — said Ed, “’twa’n’t me.” 
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“Chief Wahna-Tonda” 


—the new canoe 

A new design — steady, sturdy, strong, 
light, speedy, and hard to tip — safe for 
mothér and the girls. 

“Chief Wahna-Tonda from Tonawanda” is 
thename of ournew booklet. Boys wholove 
the great outdoors will enjoy the story of 
the famous old chief. It’s free. Write today. 


RICHARDSON BOAT CO., Boat Builders since 1909 
374 Sweeney St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y 
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“SIC’UM, TIGE” 
Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1914 by Cream of Wheat Co. 








